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our fellow-citizens treat them. Segregation of the 
Japanese is the burning question there. In “Asia 
at the Door,’ Mr. Kawakami presents his subject 
with fairness and enlightenment. His book sounds 
more American than the contentions of many Americans. 
““No man is worth while,’’ he says, “who does not re- 
spect himself and the race of which he is a member. 
Neither is he a desirable member of the democracy 
who cherishes prejudice against other races. To pre- 
vent the injection of such undesirable elements into the 
American population is the chief mission of the Japanese 


schools in America.” 
Js 


JoNATHAN EpWarpDs was a principal promoter of the 
great revival of 1740, but he was unable to control the 
flood he had let loose. We read in Sprague’s Annals, a 
- standard authority, that ‘the revival was greatly marred 
through the prevalence of certain extravagances, which 
were the offspring of a spirit of unbridled fanaticism.” 
“Edwards set his face like a flint against’’ them, but in 
vain. But something more appalling happened. To 
his horror Edwards discovered that young people in 
“nearly all the most respectable families in town”’ 
were guilty of gross immoralities. Edwards preached 
on the subject and gave a list of the names of the 
persons implicated. The shock to the community 
was so great that the church gave up all thought 
of discipline and tacitly consented to hush the matter 
up. ‘The trouble resulted in the dismissal of Edwards, 
who after a time accepted a call to the church in Stock- 
bridge and an appointment as missionary to the Indians. 
Thence he was called to the presidency of the college at 
Princeton, where he spent the rest of his life with a distinct 
mellowing of his thought about God, and toward the 
end, as it is credibly reported, even tending toward 
Arianism. 

ws 


ONE happy circumstance connected with the establish- 
ment of ‘Reason in Religion” was the emancipation of 
the intellect and the setting of it to tasks which were 
impossible before and could have been performed nowhere 
outside of that magical line of demarcation that separated 
Harvard College and the old First Churches of Massa- 
chusetts from the followers of Jonathan Edwards and 
George Whitefield in 1740. The list of liberal thinkers 
who created the literature of which all loyal Americans 
are now justly proud would fill a column of this paper. 
It includes statesmen, jurists, historians, poets, philoso- 
phers, authors, preachers, and reformers. Had that 
line of demarcation not been drawn, there could have been 
no Emerson or Holmes, no Channing or Starr King, no 
Samuel G. Howe, no Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
and not one of the unsectarian institutions of benevolence 
founded in Massachusetts in the last century. Happily 
the awful doctrines preached by Jonathan Edwards in 
his prime are fast fading out of the minds of men of all 
sects, and this amelioration of the rigors of orthodoxy is 
in no small measure due to the protests made by the 
Universalists and Unitarians of New England since the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 
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REMOTE as is sacrifice from the usual ways and motives 
in human nature, there is a curious pull in that direction 
even where it is thought to be absent and even impossible. 
In pleasure itself the progressive enjoyment involves 
the constant giving up of pleasure. Happiness begins 
to leave us the moment we stop that progress. Without 
some real sacrifice, in its very course it leads down hill 
instead of up, and the pleasure that has no restraint and 


high control is quickly empty. Even when considera- 
tions of pure policy are adopted, postponements and abne- 
gations, genuine sacrifices, come into play. The simple 
fact of human intercourse involves sacrifice. The selfish 
man can have no real social life. To get on with others, 
to co-operate in the work of the world means always 
that a man has to yield and conform, and subordinate 
his desires to the general wish. It does not take the 
significance out to say, ‘There is no virtue of sacrifice in 
this; it is the thing I most like to do. Nothing I could 
gain would give me so much satisfaction as this expendi- 
ture. It is not sacrifice at all.’’ But this is just what 
proves the point. It is the sacrifice which is not sacrifice 
at all which brings out the essence of sacrifice. The un- 
conscious springs of sacrifice are the good will, the domi- 
nating affections. If it is with us a joy set before us, the 
surrender we make in that interest does not vitiate the 
sacrifice any more than it did with him who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross. 
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FRETFULNESS, irritation, and worry are forms which 
overzealousness takes. ‘They indicate that the desire 
to do things has gone beyond natural limits either of 
strength or responsibility. They would often be re- 
duced by a careful attention to the dividing lines between 
one person’s business and another’s. When they grow 
into fault-finding with the universe and the whole of 
life, the remedy is to consider how much has gone on 
with wonderful results before we came on the scene and 
how much will go on after we are gone, and how com- 
paratively little the Creator has asked of us and how 
imperfectly we have done that little, and how probable 
it is that many things will work out better for our let- 
ting them alone than by our getting anxious about them. 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord” would be a maxim of 
good common sense if it were not a fundamental prin- 
ciple of religion. The ending of the sentence is not that 
we get rid of what belongs to us to carry, but that we 
get helped to carry it. As an aid to good temper and 
self-control there could not be a better maxim, a better 
“first aid to the injured.” 


’ Above the World. 


There is need for some word that shall express an atti- 
tude toward the world, and the things of the world, 
which people are feeling now as they have never felt it be- 
fore. The feeling which needs expression is not that 
which comes under the word “unworldliness.’’ People 
who are not at all unworldly have nowadays a sense 
of non-worldliness which they would not like to call 
unworldliness. They are thoroughly practical-minded; 
they believe in the worth of their place and duties; they 
are not visionary or poetical; they are not speculative 
or absent-minded; they are no “ineffectual angels” 
beating their wings and battering themselves against 


the vitreous barriers behind which shines the unapproach- — 


able light. They stand on the earth with their heads in 
clear air. They take the joy of living, and taste the 
sweetness of energy, and greet each spring on the old 
earth with fresh delight in being alive. They eat and 
sleep, earn and spend, gather and increase, and enter 
into the affairs of every day with common-sense ap- 
preciation. They are no more unworldly than the 
worldly people. 

Nor is this haunting lack to be filled with anything like 
other-worldliness. The old-fashioned talk about the 
other world, decorated with figures of universal splendor, 
of roofs of gold, and shining streets, and jasper walls, 
does not appeal to them. If heaven were all that ex- 
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~ alted fancy has painted it, they would not want to get 


into heaven ahead of their time. They enjoy their work 
too much to be seduced with promises of having nothing 
to do for an eternity. They love those dear to them too 
deeply to be much taken with angels, especially with 
such insipid ones as they have seen painted. They are 
not eager to exchange an uncertainty with a certainty, 
to give up the world they know for a world of which they 
have merely heard—and heard from no one who has 
been there. They are just as emphatically people of 
this world as any who are most satisfied in this world. 
Nevertheless, they are not satisfied in this world. 
They are part of it, and like their part; they want no other 
world, at least yet. But they have a want which nothing 
has yet filled. ‘They are just as dissatisfied with worldli- 
ness as the most unworldly. They are not deceived, in 
looking on those who have much which they lack and de- 
sire, by a blindness to the emptiness of the-world to 
those who have all they want and want little more than 
they have. A pity vaguely wanders among their thoughts 
of the people they know who have no other air than the 
air they breathe, and no other garments than the ones 
they can wear, and no other food than the food they 
eat and offer. They see why such people themselves 
often betray restlessness, why their conversation is 
filled with dull affairs and animated with the fire of a 
short fuse. They suspect that if life were not made 
artificially active for such people it would fall dead, 
and discern in pleasures and distractions the blight of 
inner despair. And in themselves they recognize some- 
thing similar. In their own degree of possession and 
enjoyment they have the insight to detect futilities and 
vanities. They have an appetite which repletion could 
not fill, a thirst which indulgence cannot quench, a 
straining of the eyes for what sight does not reveal, and 
their very fingers scrabble on the doors of unopened gates. 
It is borne in upon us that what is needed for every 
sort of discontent with the ordinary course of life is a defi- 
nition of a liking for the world which is not worldliness, 
and of a want for something more which is not unworldli- 
ness. The definition is suggested by the lives which are 
lived at one with the world and are at the same time 
plainly of a stuff higher than the world. It cannot be 
put into shape by words, but it can be seen in lives. 
Everywhere, in all callings and sets, in all levels of endow- 
ment and attainment, there are men and women who 
possess, visibly and indisputably possess, superiority to 
their condition, a power of control in it, which, if it does 
not conquer circumstance, lifts them above being con- 
quered by circumstance. We see in them something 
which gives the word “character’’ immeasurable quality. 
That it is which holds them above the world they are in. 
Through character they have connection with a heavenly 
life while they are on the earth. ‘‘ They make a conscience 
of what they do,” as did Cromwell’s men. Nothing 
could bribe them, no one could think of offering them 
advantage for surrender, nor would a mean motive live 
in their presence. When great sorrows come upon them, 
and they are bent low as the storm strikes them, some 
inner vitality brings them up again, and they stand 
stricken but unbowed. ‘Though they may be silent and 
reserved as to their faiths, no one could feel for a moment 
the slightest lack. Whatever their creed, the heart of 
faith is in them. Inner springs are undoubted, and, 
though the multitude see them not, like Moses in the 
wilderness they find waters of the spirit among the rocks 
along their way. These people live above the world 
though unseparated from the world. They remind us 
of Martineau’s saying, ‘‘’The souls of the sons of God are 
” and they make that saying 
less remote and more understandable by being the kind 
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of people they are, showing that they are souls and are 
“sons of God” while they stay in their business and vindi- 
cate its dignity and worth. They are in the world, and 
yet, in a sense, not of the world. They are in the world 
as possessing it, not as possessed by it. 

All the suggestions and aids to the acquirement of these 
powers of spirit are needed now as we have never before 
known their need. Many who have hitherto been able 
to find sufficiency in them are nowadays feeling a strain 
of mighty suffering which calls on all possible resource. 
Spirituality is the most practical thing in the world now. 
And all that makes the spirit strong within us must be 
drawn out and trained. The opinions that divide men 
become nothing to the central faiths which avail to 
quiet and sustain them. As people in a flood flee from 
their homes to seek the high places, so people in the 
flood that overwhelms so many to-day must fly to the 
Rock that is higher than they. Herein lies the splendid 
timeliness of the purest religion; and he can be of true 
good cheer who finds a religion which overcomes the 
world. 


Shapely Disorder. 


It is proverbial that literary men get quite unreason- 
ably impatient with good housekeeping in the form of 
setting their desks to rights. They are not unappreci- 
ative of the kindliness of the maid, certainly not of the 
wife, who desires above all to do them a service and to 
make them happy. ‘They admire the neatness and the 
cleanliness everywhere after the angelic visitant has 
finished. Nevertheless, they seem very unthankful. 
In fact, they are very unhappy. Though the desk is 
set to rights, it is all wrong. Nothing can be found. 
Everything is placed in neat piles and looks the pink 
of perfection, but nothing is in its place. ‘There is 
orderliness to the general observer, but to the man most 
concerned a cyclone could be no more upsetting. Order 
rooted in disorder stands, and disregarded place makes 
symmetry falsely right. 

The reason of this is not that the literary’man is over- 
particular, and notional, and fussy, and ill-tempered, 
though he may be any one or all of these. The reason 
at bottom is that order is for him what his ways and 
wants make it. He is the one who lives in it and has 
to use it, and therefore the order ought to belong to him 
and not be manufactured by some one else. Even though 
it may not look orderly to others and they would not 
be able to find their way in it, if he can put his hand on 
what he wants immediately he wants it, no order could 
be better. Even though he is considered erratic and queer 
in his distribution of things, if he never errs among them 
or loses his way, no one has a right to demand that he 
conform to another scheme of things. He can say with 
the woman who had been under some suspicion of not 
being quite normal mentally, “My mind is just the way 
I want it; it suits me.’’ So the literary man will continue 
to demand in housecleaning times that no one shall 
touch his papers and books who cannot be relied on to 
put things back where they were, not where it would 
look better to have them. Perhaps after a time it will 
come to pass that he will not only be obeyed, but also 
understood, and the reformer and the reformed be at 
peace. 

A peace like this makes a pattern for the reformer and 
the reformed everywhere. All efforts to set things to 
rights in disregard of people who have most to do with 
them run up against this fundamental requisite of human 
rights, that order shall not be a logical or a legal function 
so much as a function of the man himself. The well- 
meaning people who have nothing at heart but the good 
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of society rouse a bitter hostility among those whose 
help they most require by their way of doing things, 
and their unmindfulness that system is not everything 
in life. Even where they are right they ought not so 
often to appear wrong. They ought as jealously to 
protect every bit of individual freedom that is compatible 
with public welfare as the man who resents interference 
with his freedom. When they have to step in, it ought 
not to be with an air as to say: ‘This is outrageous! 
The public have a right to demand better conditions. 
You must set your room to rights, and it is clear that 
you need us to tell you what setting to rights means.” 
The way of doing the thing is as important as the doing 
of it, for without the right way the doing will be bootless. 
The right way is based on a fair recognition of persons 
and their responsibility. It is rooted in the necessity 
of having reform come from the inside: consented to, 
not merely compelled; understood, not arbitrarily 
imposed; adopted, not’ merely received. ‘The point 
to press is the presumption that every one wishes to do 
the best thing for others just so far as others are concerned, 
and is not prevented from doing the things he prefers 
so far as they concern himself more than any one else. 
The more people are led to undertake themselves what 
might be required of them, to act rather then to submit 
to action, the more will the better things desired be real- 
ized. 

We do not mean to appear to veil any apology for the 
sort of man who resents all legislative and social better- 
ment as an interference, a meddlesome intrusion. ‘The 
old English doctrine that a man’s house is his castle 
has become a dead letter in England itself even more 
than in this country. In industry the familiar claim of 
right to manage a business in the owner’s way, whatever 
may be the interests of employees and the public, has 
become antiquated. Responsibility cannot be held at 
a narrow interpretation, regardless of any but private 
property. Workers are coming into the degree of part- 
nership which as workers they actually possess. The 
great public will assert its rights against the claim of 
rights by those who wrongly exercise them. 

What we mean is that, because of this new world of 
rights, out of the new spirit of opportunity, the co- 
operative spirit from which no individualism can hold 
itself superior, there arises a hasty notion of new order, 
a hurried dealing with new problems, an imposition of 
programmes as if their mere proposal were tantamount 
to their demonstration and nothing were necessary 
but entrance into the promised land. But a promised 
land, as of old, has to be won, deserved, occupied, and 
held, and the test of a liberty is less the ability to get 
it than the ability to utilize it. The simplicity of a new 
order is its weakness if that order is laid on a time and 
its conditions without adaptation, without consideration, 
without amalgamation and organic assimilation. Social 
disorder cannot be corrected by making a shapeliness 
that does not rise out of the circumstances and people 
dealt with. It will become a disorder of another sort 
by mere distribution in new combinations, shapely on 
the outside, but entirely without co-ordination on the 
inside. Correction of old ways and creation of new 
ways of social service will lose their excellence in the 
strain of use unless they are constantly mindful of the 
respects in which old ways suited conditions, and of the 
places where change would retard more than it would 
advance human welfare. In making things into a 
shapely disorder, no well-meaning benefactor of his kind 
will realize his expectation. Few thanks and much 
discontent will follow his service; and he will be puzzled 
to account for such ungracious and unappreciative 
reception of his labors until he reflects that, however 
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things may be changed, human nature is the same all 
through, that a man prefers the salvations that he can 
work out himself, and will keep an old order in which he 
can grow rather than submit to a new order in which 
he would become but a part of a machine. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. 


Patience and Wisdom. 


Observation would seem to indicate that the problem 
which is perplexing a great number of our Unitarian 
ministers in these days of Billy Sunday discussions is how 
to be true to the genius of our Unitarian movement and 
at the same time inspire the greatest possible amount of 
enthusiasm in the interests of religious endeavor; how to 
do one’s whole duty as a Christian minister and yet not 
to become officious, impertinent, or fanatical; how to be 
faithful as a steward in the kingdom of God without 
trespassing upon the right of the blind to remain blind 
and the deaf to remain deaf. 

Unitarian ministers, as others, may desire to address 
immense audiences, but it is a question whether the im- 
mense audiences can be gathered in the interests of “sweet 
reasonableness,”’ for without such reasonableness no Uni- 
tarian enterprise is possible. Can a Unitarian minister 
tell the truth and gain the crowd? Can he satisfy the 
desire of the multitude for amusement or entertainment, 
however ‘‘religious’”’ it may profess to be, and be true to 
the fundamental principles of that religious life to which 
he has given his ministerial oath of office? It has been 
said that when religious movements become crystallized 
into organizations they cease to produce prophets, and that 
prophets arise and are followed by large numbers because 
they offer an unconventional presentation of religion. 
Of Billy Sunday it has been said that he is one of these 
prophets of the unconventional type and that we should 
not be shocked at his nonconformity since he is himself 
sincere and speaks in the name of religious enthusiasm. 
Is Billy Sunday so unconventional after all? On the con- 
trary, is he not the most conventional preacher now 
speaking to the American public? What is there that 
is unconventional about him except his mountebank de- 
portment upon the platform—his collarless shirt, his gym- 
nastics, and his vilification of everybody who does not 
agree with him? Is he not in the main current of con- 
ventional theology, urging not a new revelation, but 
attempting to galvanize into life a system of thought 
which among the conventional establishments has be- 
come a mere matter of conformity? Is there anything 
illuminating about his gospel? Does the progress of 
the world look to Billy Sunday as its chief promoter? 
Surely the argument that he is an unconventional prophet 
and for that reason is distasteful to the regularly ac- 
credited representatives of religion has no foundation 
except in the grotesqueness of his delivery. 

Over against this hectic desire to gather large assemblies 
of the people at any cost a Christian minister may look 
back to the methods of Jesus with some misgivings. 
Even the most forcible of the Master’s utterances and 
those most frequently quoted as evidence of the in- 
tensity of his speech were dignified and unostentatious. 
But what puzzles the average minister is not so much the 
matter of gaining or failing to gain a popular hearing as 
the relation of modern revivalism to the fundamental 
teachings of Jesus and many of the apostles. In view of 
this fever-heat of revivalism, what is to be said of those 
frequent utterances of Jesus wherein he speaks of the ac- 
quisition of religious power by slow and natural methods? 
“For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
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blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
The method of revivalism compared with such a proc- 
ess is like the attempt to accomplish the impossible, 
Even under the most favorable circumstances one can- 
not have the full corn in the ear until after the fostering 
influences of rain and sunshine have had their full oppor- 
tunity. The kingdom of God was like a grain of mus- 
tard seed, or a thought-germ, beginning in smallness, but 
growing by natural process until it gained the blessedness 
of maturity. The baker might as well expect to pro- 
duce the completed loaf without the germinating process 
of the leaven as for a reprobate to be instantaneously 
transformed into an authority on the spiritual life. 

Those who founded our faith were enthusiastic, but it is 
hard to believe that they were impertinent and aggres- 
sive in their insistence that every one should see through 
their eyes and hear by means of their hearing. ‘There 
was a simple and beautiful rationality running through 
the teachings of Jesus, manifesting itself in parable and 
beatitude and prayer. He had scant praise for those 
who compass sea and land to make proselytes for the 
sake of statistical display; and of all men who have 
taught and exemplified religion, Jesus seemed to have 
been the least concerned in winning the crowd as a crowd. 
Those utterances of his which have gone down through 
the ages with constantly increasing influence and power 
were often delivered to the small group, or to the indi- 
vidual alone. The good things come by growth and 
development and the patient persistence of individuals 
in living the good life and exercising a wise and benefi- 
cent influence. The blessed people of the world to 
whom Jesus referred were not those who were indulging 
in frenzy and emotional inebriety, but those who were 
gentle, unobtrusive, self-possessed. Selfish pride, vain- 
glory, inordinate egotism, and blatant self-righteousness 
were utterly abhorrent to him. ‘The spirit of his ministry 
indicates that he believed that patience with life’s great 
events, its misfortunes, its tragedies, its duties and its 
sacrifices, its great affections and its awful bereavements, 
was the greatest factor in human welfare. Whoever 
heard of Jesus likening the kingdom of God to an earth- 
quake, or an epidemic, or a social convulsion? Minds 
that were atune to the music of his gospel would vibrate 
to the melody of it; but minds that could not catch the 
rhythm of his mighty but simple thought were to be left to 
those maturing processes that had already brought them 
into being. Jesus believed in himself and in the power 
of man to accomplish great things, but if he taught one 
fact with greater emphasis than any other, it was that 
God was at work in the world and that much could be 
expected from him. He did not teach that, though his 
disciples were the light of the world, they were to thrust 
that light into everybody’s face willy-nilly, but that it 
was to be placed on the stand where it would give light 
to all who were in the house. 

What a difficult and perplexing lesson it is for a religious 
enthusiast to learn how far he has to mind his own busi- 
ness and allow other people to do the same! Even the 
disciples had to be reprimanded when they were prompted 
to become busybodies and meddlers in other people’s 
affairs. ‘[hey wanted to enter the field and pull up all 
the tares and have all this troublesome labor of eradicating 
the evil from human life done at once and for all time. 
The good of one generation often becomes the evil of 
the next, and it is in the slow but persistent processes of 
God aided by wise and patient co-workers in this world 
_that the enduring elements of progress are ensured. 
‘There was a great truth hidden in that somewhat irri- 

table remark of Theodore Parker’s, ‘“‘I am in a hurry, 
but God is not.’ We would not for a moment condemn 
wholesome religious revivals. The great events that stir 
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vast populations, prompting them to pause and consider 
whether they are advancing or retarding the higher 
welfare of the world, are to be interpreted in the in- 
terests of religiou growth, but they should not be taken 
advantage of to increase superstition and fanaticism. 

It would seem at this moment as if the Epistle of James 
should furnish texts for all our ministers, for of all the 
New Testament writers this one believed in that expres- 
sion of religion which brings sanity and good works and 
the peace of God among men. 

“Let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

“Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him.” 

Surely, with command over these two principles of 
right action, patience and wisdom, our ministers ought 
to be able to solve the troublesome problems into which 
the Billy Sunday campaign has plunged them. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


THE sinking last Saturday, off the Scilly Isles, of the 
American tank steamship Gulflight, at the cost of the lives 
of three of the men aboard, by a German torpedo craft, 
once more confronted the government at Washington with 
a problem of international law and justice with which the 
present world-wide conflict has been replete. At the 
outset of the discussion there was a disposition among 
officials to admit that the Gulflight was subject to seizure, 
inasmuch as she carried petroleum, a contraband of war, 
to a belligerent country, France. The question that 
seemed to promise possible complications of an apparently 
simple situation was the manner in which the steam- 
ship was sunk, amid circumstances that involved destruc- 
tion of American lives. ‘The news from the Scilly Islands 
inevitably called to mind the warning issued by the United 
States to Germany in the note of February 10, against 
the destruction of American lives in the course of the 
enforcement of the submarine blockade announced by 
the German government. 


Amonc the striking developments of the week was the 
official admission by high-placed personages in the United 
Kingdom of the fact that the production of war sup- 
plies was being gravely hampered by the drink habit 
among British workmen, and by their refusal in many 
cases to operate the establishments to their full capacity 


- at a time when the British naval and military establish- 


ments are evidently feeling the strain of necessity. The 
drink problem, in its various ramifications, was made the 
subject of a “ White Book” which was issued last Sun- 
day. This publication contains evidence, supported by 
definite official statements, of what is described as a 
“deplorable condition of affairs” in the shipbuilding 
trade, which is now practically restricted to work for 
the navy, and energetic pleas are presented for the pro- 
hibition of alcoholic drinks or the application of severe 
restrictive measures to the traffic. The London press 
took up the disclosures in a spirit which indicated a keen 
realization of the gravity of the situation. 


wt 


SIGNIFICANT events are apparently in progress on the 
northernmost frontier of Germany, where at the be- 
ginning of last week a new German offensive developed 
against Russia. During the first five days of the Ger- 
man advance definite progress was made by the in- 
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vaders to the north and northeast, in the direction of 
the ports of Libau and Riga. The new movement was 
characterized in Berlin as a serious campaign, under- 
taken for the purpose of cutting the communications of 
Russian armies and occupying important territory on 
the road to Petrograd. At the Russian capital, on the 
other hand, the impression seemed to prevail that the 
German demonstration along the Baltic seaboard was a 
mere “‘raid,’’ designed to seize supplies and furnish an 
occasion for patriotic self-congratulations in Germany. 
The fact remained that up to the beginning of the week 
the Germans were advancing rapidly, and there was 
no indication of any purpose on the part of the Russian 
general staff to defend the invaded territory. 


et 


TAKEN in conjunction with the general situation on 
the Eastern front of the great area of conflict, the develop- 
ments on the northern frontier of Germany appeared 
both interesting and significant. It was pointed out 
last week in an interview credited to Gen. Boroievitch, 
one of the Austrian commanders in the Carpathians, 
that the Russian advance upon Austria-Hungary by way 
of Galicia had been definitely brought to an end on the 
line of the lofty mountains which serve as a natural 
barrier to any invasion of Hungary, and that the final 
outcome of the fighting on the Hungarian border-lands 
would depend not so much upon military as upon material 
means. ‘There are not lacking intimations from high 
Austrian sources of a belief in Vienna that Russia is fast 
approaching the end of its resources in munitions and food 
supplies. The impression seems to prevail at both 
Vienna and Berlin that now is the time for a resump- 
tion of the Austro-German offensive, interrupted by the 
Russian successes at Przemysl and in the Carpathians. 


a 


In the mean while, operations on a large scale, per- 
haps presaging a general engagement all along the line, 
are developing in the western region of war. In Flanders, 
in Alsace, in Lorraine, the business of war is being re- 
sumed with a fury which is indicated by the heavy lists 
of casualties on the side of the British army, the only 
belligerent organization which makes official statements 
of its losses. The losses of the Canadian contingent alone 
around Ypres is placed at six thousand men, or one- 
fourth of the total engaged. Although these figures do 
not approach the proportions recorded in some of the 
battles of the Civil War, yet they stand out in the pres- 
ent conflict as heavy sacrifices. And there is reason 
to believe that the percentage of killed and wounded is 
no less appalling among the German forces. In the 
rear of the German positions, as of those of the Allies, 
trains bore vast burdens to the first-line hospitals. 


st 


THE operations in and about the Strait of the Dar- 
danelles are developing on a large scale. By the end 
of last week the Allies apparently had landed an army of 
not less than one hundred thousand men—French and 
English—at various points on the Gallipoli Peninsula to 
co-operate with the great fleet which two months ago be- 
gan the bombardment of the outer forts of the gateway 
to Constantinople. The expectation that the Turkish 
forces, under their German commanders, would offer a 
stubborn resistance to the invaders is being amply justi- 
fied by events. A dispatch from Melbourne last Mon- 
day conveyed the frank admission that the losses sus- 
tained by the Australasian contingent in the landing 
operations and the subsequent fighting on the Peninsula 
had produced a feeling of consternation on the continent 
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of the Antipodes. Some idea of the Ottoman view of 
the situation along the Dardanelles may be gained from 
the fact that the Sultan of Turkey at the Selamlik last 
Friday appeared under the new title of Ghazi, or “ Vic- 


torious.”’ 
Fd 


Events at Rome and at the Balkan capitals indicate 
more strongly than ever that neither Italy nor any of 
the Balkan states now neutral will enter the war. The 


necessity for co-operation with the Allies on the land 


side of the Dardanelles by one or another of the Balkan 
states, which appeared pressing at the beginning of the 
bombardment of the Strait, no longer is an important 
consideration, now that a Franco-British army has been 
landed and evidently has established itself at four or 
five points on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Thus, the aid 
of Greece or Bulgaria, or both, has ceased to be pressingly 
required, and there is reason to believe that at this stage 
of the developments it would not be even welcomed. 
In Roumania the situation is somewhat different, be- 
cause the Russian advance upon Hungary has been 
checked, at least temporarily; but Roumanian interven- 
tion evidently is blocked by the quiescent attitude of 
Bulgaria, the potential enemy to the south. In Italy, 
likewise, a notable subsidence of the war fever was to 
be observed at the opening of the week. 


Brevities. 


Loud conversation in the vestibules of our churches 
before the beginning of the services, and while others are 
quietly sitting inside, is distinctly thoughtless and irrever- 
ent. 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson is emphatic in his medical 
radicalism. Hear him: “Nine children out of every ten, 
yes, ninety-five out of every hundred, are perfectly good 
raw material for man-building or woman-making, if they 
are handled right.” 


A progressive adaptation to the new needs and condi- 
tions of the life about us is the sure sign and only winning 
method of a healthy religious spirit. 
fails to see this truth, or seeing it fails to act upon it, 
places itself outside the current of religious progress. 


We are adjured by psychologists to-day that the cheer- 
ful, hopeful attitude of mind is best suited to success in 
life, and its corollary that a smiling face indicates a happy 
disposition is generally accepted as a correct inference. 
But all this practical wisdom the Japanese put into a 
condensed maxim as follows: ‘‘When in danger, smile; 
when angry, smile; when sad, smile,’ adding, “It is 
always etiquette to smile.” 


A great emotion or a great love cannot rest contented 


unless it finds some adequate means of expressing itself. — 


To entertain emotions without congenial expression 
fastens them within the breast, there to become morbid 
and unwholesome, affecting the disposition, and leading 
to various eccentricities. Every strong emotion should 
find some utterance or outlet which shall give relief to 
the mind or satisfaction to the heart. 


Attention is called by the Révue des Deux Mondes 
to the curious fact that the German universities, wide 
though their sweep of knowledge is, and active though 
their legal faculties are, have almost ignored the impor- 
tant topic of international law. Unlike Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the leading American universities, no 
German university has a professorship entirely devoted 
to that subject, and only in a minority of universities 
does any professor give even a part of his time to it. 


- 
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Letters to the Editor. 
Alterations of Text. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Much pains has been taken by the editors of many 
of our hymn-books to see that the text of the hymns 
be given as written by the author, rather than purposely 
altered or carelessly garbled. It occurs to me to speak 
of another matter—if anything, more deserving of care, 
but actually more neglected. I mean the accurate quo- 
tation of Scripture passages employed in our service- 
books. 

To illustrate: The form of the Lord’s Prayer used 
in the Episcopal Prayer Book, though it antedates the 
Authorized Version, has won acceptance in a very large 
part of the English-speaking world as practically the 
standard form of the prayer for liturgical purposes. 
A recent collection of services adopted by many of our 
churches uses this version of the prayer, yet for no obvious 
reason trips the worshipper up at every use of it by the 
change of one word—‘‘as we forgive them who trespass.” 

Another instance of garbling is far worse and far more 
common. ‘To my mind the most beautiful and perfect 
benediction we have is that immemorially used in Jewish 
worship, from Numbers vi. 24-26, “The Lord bless thee, 
and keep thee: the Lord make his face shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace.” Yet I do not 
remember ever to have seen this benediction given in 
print with any approach toward correct quotation. It 
may be well enough to adapt it to general use by changing 
thee to you or to us. But the ordinary corruption in- 
sists upon inserting a superfluous to before shine, and in 
reading the light of his countenance, which is doubtless 
what a textual critic would style a ‘‘conflation’’ from 
Psalm iv. 6, ‘‘ Lord, lift thou up the light of thy counte- 
nance upon us.”’ 

I venture to write these lines, which might easily be 
extended by many further examples, in the hope that 
our future editors will exercise greater care in the quota- 
tion of writings which at least as much as any others in 
the world of literature deserve to be respectfully pre- 
served from unnecessary mutilation. 

Earu M. Wiwor. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


Revival Methods. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In your issue of April 1 are some words from a corre- 
spondent on revival methods well worth considering. Your 
comments upon this correspondent’s remarks are also 
good as far as they go, but they do not reach the cause 
of our trouble. ‘To some of us who have what we believe 
is better taste and more rational ideas, Billy Sunday is 
a rather deplorable fact; but if we are to permit ourselves 
the luxury of distress, why not deplore the cause rather 
than the effect? 

Billy Sunday is the most famous preacher in America 
because the great mass of the American people are in- 
capable of thought. For this they are not much to 
blame. What business have people who have had leisure 
and opportunity for culture to be disgusted with those 
who use the only methods by which vast numbers of 
people can be stirred to better life? 
than Billy Sunday or the unthinking many are the un- 
thinking few who are chiefly interested in their own re- 
fined feelings. 

We cannot deplore too much that so many of our 
 fellow-Americans can be swayed by ideas that have no 
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basis in reality. ‘They are what they are as the result of 
insufficient schooling, bad working conditions and wages, 
uneducative and unrefined recreations, stupid, vicious, 
and misinforming papers. The only thing that will 
eliminate Billy Sunday is a general elevation of the 
masses. I am much more disturbed by the conditions 
that make and keep us a people without intelligence or 
will than I am by Billy Sunday’s slang and bad theology, 
which after all are hurting noone, while many, no doubt, 


are much helped by his zeal. L. M. Powers. 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


Revivalism Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Since there is among us something of a tendency to 
find excuse for the current revivalism rampant over our 
country, because perchance it does some good or results 
in gain to liberal churches, it is well for us to consider 
what it is that we are tacitly excusing if not commending. 
In Meadville, this Unitarian centre, we have had such 
a visitation of wrath, and in the smaller city we have 
come close to it in allits phases. It is Billy Sunday only 
under another name, neither better nor possibly worse. 
Those who commend such a revival must be ready to 
commend the preaching to big crowds drawn together 
by the advertising methods of the crudest kinds of 
doctrines, and the constant use of the word “‘hell.’”’ The 
appeal of the finer evangelism is entirely lacking. They 
must commend attacks upon any public official or any 
citizen who will not let the revivalist have his way with 
the public schools or public or private institutions. 
They must commend constant scolding of church mem- 
bers who will not support the meetings. They must 
commend the wickedest trickery in getting money and 
in influencing people to make “decisions”? and become 
converts, and wildly exaggerated reports. They must 
commend the excitement which interferes with the work 
of the schools, sets neighbor against neighbor, and fills 
a city with hate. They must condone working up very 
young children to emotional excitement and to ques- 
tionable pledges. They must commend vicious attacks 
on all modern scholarship, and upon Unitarians in particu- 
lar, for these are openly sent to hell—and this only a few 
weeks ago. The people are plainly told to have no 
religious associations with Unitarians. 

But «more serious than even the doctrinal aspects are 
the moral ones. Those who commend these revivals 
should know that dangerous suggestiveness is one of 
the characteristics of the preaching, especially at the 
separate meetings of men and women. The vulgar 
language is backed by vulgar thought, and for the few 
reclaimed from gross sins are added the many in whose 
minds seeds of worse sins have been sown. 

And those who commend such revivals must be 
ready to see ministers and laity who do not believe the 
doctrines preached openly supporting them by their 
presence and influence, and giving the deluded public to 
understand that they approve what the revivalists say and 
do. ‘That is one of the saddest parts of the spectacle. 
The list might be continued almost indefinitely. Let 
those who incline to commend this revivalism know 
what it is they are doing. 

Unitarians have a task before them. They must op- 
pose this delusion and danger. The preacher’s text 
should be Ezekiel xiii. 8, “I am against you.” This need 
not be in direct answer, for we cannot compete with the 
vulgarity of it, even if we would; but we must be ready 
to hold up our truth with plainness and with the utmost 
reverence. We must be willing to begin again with 
some very elementary things, and to preach wholesome 
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doctrine. We ought to learn our lesson without the 
enormous catastrophe of a revival of the current type. 
As Unitarians we gain largely by these attacks upon us, 
but it is at a terrible cost to truth and decency. With 
or without this visitation on our own city let us wake up 
to the need of our preaching and work among the people 
to-day, and let us, with all due reserve, diligently so 
preach as to make converts to our faith and members 
for our churches. ‘That is the lesson of one revival at 
least, and others are like it. We may do this in places 
where we have churches, but we must do it not merely 
for our own interests, we must do it also for the places 
where we have no churches and where the revivalist 
has his way unrebuked. Henry T. SEcRIST. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Thomas Carlyle as a Man of Peace. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Sunderland’s question about the propriety of 
claiming Thomas Carlyle as a man of peace is well taken, 
and I am grateful to him for calling attention to the 
other side. Carlyle had two sides and more. It seems 
impossible, were it desirable, accurately to define his 
religious, social, or political creed. He is often self- 
contradictory. Much of his writing, as Mr. Sunderland 
says, is a shout for war in behalf of righteousness. 

I did not mean to claim Carlyle as an unqualified man 
of peace, but rather as representing the prophet’s attitude 
in distinction to that of the statesman or the modern 
scientist. ‘The prophets, I take it, have not held peace 
as the ultimate good, but righteousness. They would 
overturn and overturn until righteousness should be 
established, and the fruit of righteousness would be peace. 
We note this double attitude in the Old Testament 
prophets and even in Jesus, whom the world looks up 
to as the Prince of Peace, and yet there were times when 
he would bring not peace but a sword. 

The purpose of my paper was not to show peace perfect 
and final in any man, but to suggest that the conception 
of peace has been upon the way for many years. It is 
a great, rich conception to which statesmen and prophets 
have each added something in their time, and at last in 
the minds of scientists to-day peace is more highly prized 
than ever before. So that at last we realize now as never 
before the real cost of war and we have a constructive 
vision of peace. I cited Thomas Carlyle as representing 
the prophetic attitude just because there was this double 
note in him and because he “carried his sarcasm against 
war to an epic pitch.” 

I cannot feel with Mr. Sunderland that the work upon 
Frederick the Great is Carlyle’s masterpiece. This 
would make Carlyle’s greatness rest upon his work as 
an historian. Surely he ‘dipped his pencil in hues of 
earthquake and eclipse’”’ too much to be counted among 
our great modern historians. He wrote history with a 
preconception and found in it only ‘“‘the essence of in- 
numerable biographies.”’ Carlyle himself confessed, ‘I 
never was admitted much to Frederick’s confidence and 
I never cared very much about him.’ In composing 
this biography he seems to have been oppressed not only 
by the very magnitude of his theme, but he hesitated as 
to his choice of a hero. 

Surely Carlyle was primarily a moralist. I find the 
fullest expression of his message in ‘‘Sartor Resartus,” 
his spiritual autobiography. Here we find revealed his 
hatred of shams, his gospel of work, his mysticism, and 
his note of peace. Thisis not all of him, but it is a part. 
We find this note of peace sounded again in a letter dated 
July 18, 1851, to the London Peace Congress, where he 
says: “I altogether approve of your object. Clearly 
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the less war and cutting of throats we have among us 
it will be the better for us all. As men no longer wear 
swords in the streets, so neither by and by will nations.” 

It is moral leadership which we find expressed in 
“Heroes and Hero-Worship”’ and against his work upon 
Frederick the Great and Cromwell we might put his 
essays upon Burns, Johnson, Luther, Voltaire, Diderot, 
Heyne, Richter, Novalis, Schiller, and Goethe. I can- 
not believe that by might Carlyle meant mere physical 
strength, for he says, ‘‘The strong man, what is he? 
The wise man. His muscles and bones are not stronger 
than ours, but his soul is stronger, clearer, and nobler.” 
To lay the burden of German militarism on Carlyle 
seems impossible. He holds righteousness above peace, 
but does he not represent peace upon the way to fuller 
recognition and higher valuation among the wisest 
and truest in the modern world? 

PauL DANSINGBERG. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Religious Revival We Need. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


III. 


What are the marks of a true revival,—a revival cal- 
culated really to do good and to advance religion in per- 
manent ways? 

I answer, I think the marks of such a revival are three. 

The first is that it asks men to think, to use their 
reason, to seek truth and to believe in its safety in this 
world and all others. A true revival does not seek to 
shut eyes, but to open them. It does not make men 
afraid to look and inquire, but only afraid not to look and 
inquire for fear of missing the high and holy truth which 
sincere and honest inquiry is the heaven’s gate unto. 

Try revivals by this test. You will find that all the 
revivals which have ever benefited the world in any 
deep and enduring way have been in some manner or 
other enlighteners, emancipators; they have tended to 
liberate the minds of men from ignorance, superstition, 
prejudice, fear, ecclesiastical tyranny; they have led men 
out into clearer day, to live under larger skies, to appre- 
hend something more of that truth which “makes free.” 
And so it will always be. 

The second mark of a true revival is that it leads men 
from the letter to the spirit, from the external to the 
internal, from the husk to the kernel of religion and life. 
The bane of religion has ever been the tendency of its 
devotees to rest in the external. Men invent rites and 
ceremonies to give expression to spiritual truths, and 
then grow attached to the rites and ceremonies for their 
own sake, and forget the truths. Men adopt forms and 
observances which are at first instinct with life. By and 
by the life departs and they become dead things; but 
long use has consecrated the forms, and so they cannot 
be given up or changed. Men take religious books and 
lift them up into reverence, sacredness, and finally 
infallibility. Then the books from servants become 
masters and tyrants; from helps to the soul’s growth 
they become hindrances, facing men backward, and 
making them content with the inspiration of other days 
instead of looking for fresh inspiration in the present 
time. Men organize churches and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions as means to an end, which end is the fostering of the 
life of religion. ‘Time passes; the church or the ecclesiasti- 


“cal institution becomes itself the end, and religion only 


a secondary matter. Men formulate creeds and theologi- 
cal systems to express living and growing truths of the 
soul. Ere long the systems and the creeds harden into 
the fixed and unchangeable standards, and rule men with 
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rods of iron. What now does a true revival of religion 
do? Coming into conditions like these, it lifts up a hand 
of power to destroy the mastery of the formal, to break 
the tyranny of the external, to waken the dead to life. 
It takes the side of the inspiration of to-day as against 
the iron creeds of the past; the side of the human soul 
as against formal rites and lifeless ceremonies; the side 
of living, growing religion as against stereotyped, ecclesi- 
astical institutions; the side of the spirit of sacred books 
as against their enslaving letter. The true revival tends 
to drive men inward to their own consciences. It exalts 
the soul. It says with Jesus, ““Why judge ye not of your- 
selves what is right?’ It preaches a living God. It 
proclaims perpetual revelation. It bids men listen to 
the Divine voice which speaks in every man. It holds 
up as the evidences and credentials of religion not what 
was, but what is, religion’s own beauty and truth and in- 
trinsic worth and divineness and elevating power in the 
life of man to-day. Apply this test and it becomes easy 
to see which of the so-called revivals of the past have been 
genuine and true and which false. Apply this test to 
the revivals of the present and it is not difficult to dis- 
cover which we ought to aid and which shun. 

A third mark of the true revival is that it aims at 
nothing short of making good lives. It does not stop 
with truth taught to the head, or with emotion kindled 
in the heart. It aims to quicken the conscience, to move 
the will, and to transform the character. It insists that 
the life shall be pure, clean, upright, worthy. ‘To those 
who would plead atonements, or the righteousness of 
another, or who rely upon religious observances of any 
kind instead of upon personal virtue, its word is that of 
the old prophet: “Wash ye, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; seek jus- 
tice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.”” That is the note always and everywhere of 
the true revival. Whenever there is any compounding 
with sin, whenever there is any preaching of theories or 
schemes whereby the consequences of wrong-doing are 
escaped, whenever anything like believing or professing is 
substituted for doing and living, then we may know 
that we are in the presence of superficialities and make- 
believes, and not of genuine religion. A true revival 
always promotes righteousness, both in the individual 
and in the community. 

I think, then, we need not be greatly at a loss to dis- 
cover the difference between a true revival and a false. 
We need only open our eyes, and, as Jesus said, “judge 
the tree by its fruits.” 

And now, having in mind with perhaps sufficient clear- 
ness what genuine and true religious revivals are, I 
think we must be prepared to say: They are good; they 
have as important a place to fill among liberal Christians 
as among those who claim the orthodox name; they are 
needed in all our churches, in all our communities, in all 
our homes, in all our individual lives. 

This brings me to the questions: How can true re- 
vivals be best promoted? Is it by the regular agencies 
and activities of our churches, or is outside aid de- 
sirable? If we are to rely upon outside help, where is it 
to be found? 

Some of us believe that liberal churches as well as 
others ought to be provided with two orders of clergy. 


Of course, first, and as most important, we need settled” 


pastors to have charge of our churches and congregations, 
to preach, to teach, to lead in organizing, directing, and 
carrying on all the regular religious activities and life of 

~ our parishes as now. } 
As less important, and yet important in a high degree, 


many of us think we should have evangelists, men set apart 
for distinctly evangelical work,—men with special gifts 
meee oi 3: . p 
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for preaching, rousing, and inspiring the people, charged 
with the duty of going here and there, wherever re- 
quired, to sow seed in new places, but especially to visit 
our churches and assist our pastors in holding extra ser- 
vices of one or more days or one or more weeks for 
purposes of religious quickening. Of course the number 
of men needed for this work is not large, and not many 
are adapted for it. But here and there among us (we 
can all point them out) are individual men, preachers of 
deep spirituality, of magnetic presence, of rare consecra- 
tion, of unusual gifts of speech, who are well fitted for 
this difficult and high task,—preachers whose presence 
among our churches as evangelists would be a flame 
kindling new and deeper religious life wherever they 
went. 

The fact that the office of evangelist would be some- 
thing new among us is no argument against it. Probably 
in no churches is evangelism of the right kind more legit- 
imate than in those of the liberal faith, and probably 
in none is it calculated to accomplish more beneficial re- 
sults. Indeed, among us it may with special safety and 
wisdom be encouraged, because the kind of evangelists 
that we should employ, and the kind of methods that we 
should use, would be such as would avoid most or all of the 
evils connected with ordinary revivalism, while retaining 
all its good. 

But revival efforts in our churches, and highly effective 
ones, need by no means depend upon the employment of 
professional evangelists. Pastors who believe in re- 
vivals and desire them can do much alone. Even in 
the evangelical denominations there are many large, 
strong, and very successful churches that never invite 
professional revivalists, and yet they have their regularly 
recurring revival seasons, and indeed are often able to 
keep their revival fires burning practically all the year 
round. Here is a lesson for us. 

If we desire assistance in our revival efforts, there is 
other aid available besides that of professional evange- 
lists. Ministers may help one another. This is a very 
rich resource if only we will take full advantage of it. 
Probably there is no pastor among us so unfortunately 
situated as not to be able either to bring some good 
minister from a distance or to combine with some minister 
near at home for the purpose of carrying on every year 
at some fitting time a week of extra meetings, which if 
properly prepared for and managed may be made a 
season of real renewal of life in his church, of real spiritual 
revival to all his people, producing results that are good 
and only good. 

In this connection I ought to call attention to a thought 
which has not yet been considered; but which I believe 
to be of much importance. Liberal Christianity is a 
comparatively new thing in the modern world. It is a 
pioneer movement. Consequently, as yet it is little 
understood, indeed it is much misunderstood, in most of 
our communities. This places upon us a responsibility 
which we have no right to ignore. Clearly it is our 
duty to be missionaries. As those who hold a form of 
Christian faith different from those which generally 
prevail around us, and which we believe to be more 
reasonable, more ethical, more forward-looking, less 
trammelled by outgrown creeds, more in harmony with 
science and with the central teachings of Jesus, more in- 
tellectually emancipating and more spiritually uplifting 
than any other, it is our duty to avail ourselves of every 
opportunity to let it be known, to give it to the world. 
Times when we are engaging in revivalistic efforts are 
occasions when it is peculiarly fitting that we should set 
forth the principles and ideals of our gospel with the 
greatest possible clearness, and in ways to attract the 
widest possible public attention. 
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Nor is this all. Whenever revivals of any kind or type 
are being held in any of our communities, so that public 
attention is being particularly called to religion, here too 
is our opportunity and our responsibility. We should 
regard every occasion of increased interest in religious 
questions as a challenge to us, as a call to us which we 
must not push aside, to place before the public anew, 
by means of both the spoken and the written word, the 
high faith which has been committed to us, in order 
that inquiring minds may understand the new and 
larger Christianity which is offering itself to the world 
and thus be able to judge intelligently between it and the 
old. Our liberal churches never make greater gains, 
and never better discharge their obligations to the pub- 
lic, than when they take advantage of all opportunities 
to let the light of our gospel shine. To fail to do this 
is to be unfaithful to our mission as religious pioneers in 
the modern world. 

I believe there are no sound reasons why as liberal 
Christians we should be afraid of revivals, or why we 
should not make use of them in all our churches. The 
types of evangelical revival which are most common 
to-day we cannot employ, for reasons which have been 
pointed out. But revivals which disseminate light, 
which emancipate men from the bondage of superstition 
and fear, which lift up pure and lofty ethical and spiritual 
ideals, and which are conducted according to methods 
that are intelligent and sane are always and everywhere 
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: This means that true revivals are for us. ‘They offer 
themselves to us as legitimate and effective means for 
disseminating in the communities around us the truth 
which we hold and prize, and also, what is not less im- 
portant, they offer themselves to us as valuable agencies 
for promoting in our own churches those renewals 
of religious activity, those quickenings of religious 
zeal, those reinforcements of hope and faith and 
courage, those upliftings and re-upliftings together of 
our common religious ideals, those joinings of hands 
among ourselves and with others for united effort, and 
those consecrations and re-consecrations of ourselves to 
God and his service, which are so necessary for the pros- 
perity of our churches and for the deeper individual re- 
ligious life of us all. 


Spiritual Life. 


The will of God be done; but, oh, the unspeakable loss 
for us if we have missed our opportunity of doing it!— 
Brooke Foss Westcott. 
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Beautiful is young enthusiasm; keep it to the end, and 
be more and more correct in fixing on the object of it. It 
is a terrible thing to be wrong in that—the source of all our 
miseries and confusions whatever.—Carlyle. 
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I know of but one elevation of a human being, and that 
is elevation of soul. Without this it matters nothing 
where a man stands or what he possesses; and with it he 
towers, he is one of God’s nobility, no matter what place 
he holds in the social scale—Channing. 
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The entire object of true education is to make people 
not merely do the right things, but enjoy the right things— 
not merely industrious, but to love industry—not merely 
learned, but to love knowledge—not merely pure, but 
to love purity—not merely just, but to hunger and thirst 
after justice.—Ruskin, Essay on Traffic. 
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In shutting none out of our sympathy, in the willingness 
to help all and to be helped by all, we are here beginning, 
like children, to climb the foothills that lead us upward to 
immortality. We already breathe joyfully the air of the 
unseen kingdom.—Lucy Larcom. 
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I believe that in this world of splendid opportunities 
which God has given us there are none who are weak save 
those who have a bad cause or timid hearts. ‘Those who 
know that their cause is good, those who see the opportuni- 
ties and have some degree of self-reliance, are the men who 
are going to build the next century.—Charles E. St. John. 


The Story of King’s Chapel. 


BY HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


I 


In the month of May in the year 1686, Rev. Robert 
Ratcliffe, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
coming from London landed in the town of Boston. His 
business here was to establish a church of the Episcopal 
order, one whose ministers should preserve the Apostolic 
succession, and which should use the Book of Common 
Prayer as sanctioned and legalized by English law. No 
church of that kind had yet been attempted within the 
limits of the Colony. Farther north, in what are now 
New Hampshire and Maine, several such churches had 
been planted and had maintained a more or less pre- 
carious existence. But no one had been venturesome 
enough to subject an undertaking of that sort to the 
rigorous Puritan climate of Massachusetts Bay. 

No doubt in England the moment was considered to 
be propitious and opportune for this enterprise. The 
Commonwealth period there had come to an end, and 
the Stuart dynasty was once more firmly seated upon the 
English throne. The Charter of the Colony had been 
annulled, by decree of Chancery, and Joseph Dudley had 
been appointed by the Crown, President of all New Eng- 
land,—in effect the first royal governor. Probably some- 
thing like the extermination of what we now call Con- 
gregationalism was aimed at by the Court party, and Mr. 
Ratcliffe was not sent here on an entirely peaceful errand. 
However that may be, he did not come into a very peace- 
ful atmosphere; for the public opinion of Boston could 
scarcely have regarded him with less favor if he had 
brought a commission signed by the only potentate (under 
heaven) of whom the citizens of the town then stood in 
much awe, His Satanic Majesty the prince of evil spirits. 

Boston people hated and dreaded everything savoring 
of episcopacy, both on religious and on political grounds. 
As they looked at the matter, the Church of England 
had only in part divested itself of what they were pleased 
to call the ‘“‘rags of popery.”” ‘To them it was still foul 
and unclean, with many a superstition. Moreover, it 
was identified in their thought with a civil rule which 
they had found tyrannous and oppressive in the last 
degree. They saw the sure overthrow of their hardly- 
won liberty, should its authority be once more established 
over them. In those days questions of religion and poli- 
tics were everywhere inextricably mixed, and, as we know 
that each class of questions by itself may be a prolific 
generator of heat, we can understand that Mr. Ratcliffe, 
even if he had something of the salamander in him, found 
here a torrid atmosphere quite warm enough for his 
taste. [he Puritans may have been rather cold and 
impassive without, but they had plenty of the fire of 
passion and prejudice within; and to them the foundation 
of an Episcopal church in Boston was about as welcome 
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-as would be the location of a pest-house in the midst of 
a thickly settled and prosperous neighborhood of homes. 
Though there had been from the first some loyal ad- 
herents of that church in the Colony, they were far too 
few to attempt to hold public worship in accordance 
with the liturgy to which they were attached. But times 
were now somewhat changed here as well as in the 
motherland. ‘The Puritan spirit was neither broken nor 
overawed, but it must have been a little dismayed by the 
turn which events had taken, and the signs were there- 
fore more auspicious than common for the work which 
Mr. Ratcliffe had in hand. On his arrival an attempt 
was made to secure one of the meeting-houses of the 
town for his use, but this attempt altogether failed. 
There were three of these churches then in existence, all 
flourishing and strong,—the First, the Second, and the 
Third, this latter what we now know as the Old South. 
None of them would have the Church of England service 
read within their doors, and no terms could be made with 
~ any of them for joint occupancy during a limited period. 
As no church building was to be had, one of the rooms 
in the Town-house was placed at his disposal. This was 
the building which then occupied the site where the Old 
State House now stands; and there the liturgy of the 
Church of England was for the first time publicly read 
in Boston. We are led to infer that a considerable com- 
pany attended this service. Many were drawn, very 
likely, by mere curiosity; but the congregation undoubt- 
edly contained a goodly number of substantial citizens. 
We may be rather sure of this, because in the very fol- 
lowing month they proceeded to form a definite organi- 
zation. June 15, 1686, may be reckoned the birthday of 
King’s Chapel; for on that day a religious society was 
formed, and officers were chosen, whose duly elected suc- 
cessors have continued in office down to this present time. 
Though there was so large a majority against it, the 
church at once rallied to its support a quite vigorous 
minority. Converts at the rate of six or seven a week 
were baptized into its fold, so that its quarters in the 
Town-house were soon outgrown. President Dudley, it 
is true, gave it but moderate support; but it found able 
and zealous champions who began at once to solicit 
funds for the building of a house of worship. 
In December of that same year came Sir Edmund 
Andros, the first fully commissioned royal governor of 
the Province, and he was an accession of enormous weight 
to the ranks of the Episcopalians. How burning the 
question of the new church had by that time become, and 
how vital a part it was of the policy of the royal party, 
may be judged from the fact that the very day Gov. 
Andros landed he began to be active in its affairs. He 
| immediately sent for the five ministers of the town and 
made a demand upon them for the use of one of their 
houses of worship in which to hold the Church of England 
service. “hese ministers were James Allen and Joshua 
Moody of the First Church, Increase and Cotton Mather 
of the Second Church, and Samuel Willard of the Third 
Church. ‘These gentlemen apparently took two days to 
consider the matter, but their answer was quite prompt 
and decisive. ‘The Governor had landed on the 2oth. 
On the evening of the 22d, Sewall’s diary says, the min- 
isters waited upon the Governor “‘at his lodging at Madam 
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coursed his Excellency about ye meeting houses, in great 
plainness, showing that they could not consent.” Sewall 
adds in his diary, ‘‘ He seems to say, will not impose.” 
But whatever Gov. Andros might seem to say, his will 
was just as imperious as that of any Puritan, and he 
only bided his time. The matter was allowed to run on 
_ three months longer, and then the Old South Meeting- 
house was fixed upon as the one to be secured for Epis- 
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Taylor’s,”’ where ‘“‘Mr. Mather and Willard thorowly dis- . 
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copalian use. Why this choice was made we can only 
conjecture, but very probably it was thought to be the 
most politic move. The Old South had been founded by 
a faction which withdrew from the other two churches, 
and some bitterness of feeling attended its erection. It 
may have been judged that the other churches would not 
very furiously resent any hardship or inconvenience to 
which that church was subjected. 

At all events, three months after his arrival the Gover- 
nor made up his mind to act. He sent Mr. Randolph, 
who was an active supporter of the Prayer Book service, 
and who was called by the Puritan party ‘‘the evil genius 
of the Colony,” to demand the keys of the Old South 
Church. He did not get the keys, but six of the Old 
South laymen, including Mr. Sewall who wrote the famous 
diary, at once waited upon the Governor to explain their 
refusal. They exhibited to him indisputable evidence 
that the church belonged to them. They showed him 
their title-deed to the land “‘from Mrs. Norton,’”’ and the 
list of donors by whose money the church was built. 
No case could be more perfect and complete. They 
owned the church and of course they had a right to say 
who should occupy it. On the whole they chose to 
occupy it themselves to the exclusion of Mr. Ratcliffe 
and his English Book of Common Prayer. One can but 
smile a little at the thought of these gentlemen solemnly 
arguing the point with the iron-hearted Andros, who had 
not asked them whether or not they wanted to grant 
this favor, and who cared not a fig for their wishes or 
their title-deeds. All the answer he made to them was 
to get hold of the sexton and take away his keys. It 
was on a Wednesday that the demand was made through 
Randolph, and on the following Friday the doors of the 
Old South were opened, the bell was rung, and Mr. 
Ratcliffe proceeded to read the regular Morning Service 
in the Governor’s presence. 

It was, of course, an act of colossal impudence, done 
without a shadow of legal right. Andros ought to have 
been prosecuted for trespass, had there been any use in 
instituting such proceedings. But it all happened so 
long ago, and there was in those days so much intoler- 
ance and prejudice on every side, that it is now difficult 
to work up much fever of indignation in denouncing this 
act of usurpation. The truth is that the King’s Chapel 
people were really fighting the battle of religious liberty, 
though they had not the least purpose or intent of that 
description. They belonged to a party which had done 
its level best in England to prevent the growth of 
Congregational churches, and they were only getting 
some of their own medicine back again when Congrega- 
tionalists in Boston refused to aid and comfort their 
attempt to live. But in trying to live on this alien soil, 
whatever their ulterior aim might be, they were un- 
consciously vindicating the principle of religious liberty, 
and helping forward the day when every kind of church 
should have a right to practise its religion without moles- 
tation. 

The usurpation thus begun lasted for nearly two years, 
and soon developed into downright tyranny; for the 
Episcopalians held possession of the church on Sunday 
mornings, and left the regular congregation to cool its 
heels in the street till their own devotions were con- 
cluded. And it is to be presumed that they were not 
in any hurry to conclude. Sermons were long in those 
days, and the Prayer Book ritual consumed considerable 
time. On days when the Sacrament was administered 
it was sometimes half-past one before the benediction 
was pronounced. Meantime, the people who owned 
the church were walking up and down in the street, 
probably in a not extremely prayerful frame of mind. 
After a while Andros relented and put the liturgical 
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service at such an hour that the rightful owners of the 
church could have it before noon. The joint occupancy 
then appears to have settled down into a state of armed 
truce. 

Meanwhile, steps were being taken to provide money 
for the building of a new church; but they could buy 
no land on which to place it. No friend of the new enter- 
prise, it seems, owned any land so situated as to make a 
suitable site; and none of the Congregationalists would 
sell a foot of land for this purpose at any price. Here 
again Gov. Andros was the good angel of the undertak- 
ing. ‘Through his influence, or under his direction, when 
there was money enough to begin a church, the Council 
set apart a corner of the burying-ground as a place where 
it might be erected. That is where the foundation was 
laid in the autumn of 1688, and that is where King’s 
Chapel has been ever since. Public service was first 
held in the wooden church erected on this spot June 
30, 1689, when the society had just passed its third birth- 
day. That church somewhat resembled the present 
edifice, though it was much smaller. The pews were 
of the same fashion, but surmounted by a railing with 
curtains attached, which made the divisions between 
the pews some inches higher. The pulpit and the com- 
munion table were taken over from this church when, 
fifty years later, a second building was erected; and 
we may therefore claim, I think, that our pulpit is con- 
siderably older than any other in the country which has 
continued to be in constant use. 

By the time the new church was finished the short 
reign of Andros had come to rather an inglorious end. 
The people rose against him during the revolution that 
placed the Prince of Orange on the throne, and their 
sometime tyrant had to endure a long term of confine- 
ment in the prison on Fort Hill. King’s Chapel for the 
time being went under a cloud. Probably because of 
his very unpopular association with the Andros régime, 
the first minister, Mr. Ratcliffe, gave up and returned 
to England. The new governor, Sir William Phipps, 
was decidedly of the Congregational way of thinking, 
and it was like extracting sunshine from cucumbers 
for the Episcopalians to hope for light from the favor 
of his smile. It was a time for royalists to take in their 
banners and hide their diminished heads. Popular 
disfavor became exceedingly evident and active. The 
ministers of the town thundered against the liturgy, 
and called its adherents ‘‘popish dogs and rogues.” 
The windows of the Chapel were repeatedly stoned and 
broken. It is rather a wonder that the building and 
the organization came safely through the storm. 

At this juncture the church owed much to a young 
man who came to be its first real minister, and who 
continued for thirty-nine years in that office. This was 
Samuel Myles, a native of New England, whose father 
was a Baptist minister farther south in the Old Colony, 
where Baptist ministers had a right to live, as they did 
not in those days in and about Boston. Young Myles 
was a graduate of Harvard of the Class of 1684. He 
taught school in Charlestown, and probably he was 
there when the services of the Church of England were 
first held in the Boston Town-house. At all events he 
fell somehow under Mr. Ratcliffe’s influence and was 
converted to the Church of England way of thinking. 
In 1689, when Mr. Ratcliffe, after a three years’ residence 
here, went home, young Mr. Myles was given the King’s 
Chapel pulpit. He was not then ordained, but continued 
to officiate as lay reader till four years afterward, when 
he went to England. ‘There he spent four years more— 
partly in study, for he brought home an M.A. degree 
from Oxford, and partly in soliciting help for his struggling 
flock across the ocean. 
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In this latter aim he was quite successful, for he much 
enlisted the sympathy of the King and Queen, who gave 
him substantial tokens of their interest. He came back 
bringing a royal grant of a hundred pounds a year, 
and well laden with furnishings for the Chapel,—books 
and cushions and carpets and altar cloths in goodly store. 
Even greater gifts from William and Mary soon followed 
him across the sea. First came a very handsome set 
of communion silver. ‘This continued in use till another 
royal patron proved still more munificent, when this 
first silver was in part distributed among other neighbor- 
ing churches. A handsome flagon and cup were given 
to Christ Church in Cambridge, where they may still be 
seen, duly inscribed as a gift from William and Mary 
“To their Majesties’ Chapel in New England.” 

The other gift from royal bounty at this time was a 
quite large theological library. Bringing theological litera- 
ture to Boston must have been a good deal like carrying 


coals to Newcastle. There is no evidence that the library _ 


contributed anything to the settlement of existing prob- 
lems and controversies, for such of these books as now 
remain do not appear to have been very diligently studied, 
or even read. During the Revolution this library was 
more or less scattered and lost. When the Boston 
Atheneum was established, what remained of it was 
given into the keeping of that institution. And there 
these books may still be seen, if any one wishes to see 
them,—great, splendid folios, a perfect triumph of the 
printer’s art, practically as fresh to-day as when they 
first came from the press. It appears to be probable 
that nobody ever read them, and it is now quite certain, 
I should say, that nobody ever will. 

Mr. Myles must have been from the first a somewhat 
remarkable man. Reformers are apt to have an irri- 
tating habit of assuming that they are the only people 
in the world possessed of moral courage; but if one 
wants an instance and example of what it is to stand up 
in the face of popular prejudice and abuse, he will find 
a very good one in the case of young Samuel Myles, 
who held to what he thought was right under about as 
heavy a storm of public vituperation as men are often 
called to endure. : 

Under his leadership the church weathered the crisis 
in its affairs, and held together stoutly waiting for more 
prosperous days. We cannot here follow its growth, 
step by step, through the problems and difficulties that 
beset its way. By the end of the century the power of 
the Puritan theocracy was much broken. In the witch- 
craft delusion of the early nineties the teachings of the 
more extreme among the clergy had reached a height 
of folly which began to turn popular favor against them. 
The government of Phipps was the last to be actively 
hostile to King’s Chapel. When Joseph Dudley came 
back as royal governor, he undertook to be of both 
parties, taking a place on the Vestry of the Chapel, 
but habitually attending church in Roxbury. After 
Phipps, the officers of the Crown here in Boston were 
for a long time open partisans and champions of the 
Church of England service. 

The church lived, not without trial and friction, but 
on the whole with steady increase of its influence. Sun- 
day after Sunday a considerable part of the wealth and 
fashion of the town gathered within its doors. In out- 
ward appearance the congregation must have been some- 
what brilliant. The uniforms of British officers con- 
tributed a goodly bit of color, and the escutcheons, or 
coats of arms, of knights and baronets connected with 
the government were hung upon the pillars of the church. 
The pulpit, also, was covered with scarlet cloth heavily 
draped about it. Those who belonged to the royal 


party made a point of dressing in full court fashion, so~ 
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that Dr. Myles’s congregation, as he looked down upon 
it, must have presented itself to his eye in quite brave 
array. \ 

The lame feature of the religious service during these 
years must have been the music. There was no organ 
anywhere in this country till Thomas Brattle, a liberal- 
minded merchant and the treasurer of Harvard College, 
imported one from England at his own expense. At 
his death, in 1713, he left this organ by will, first, to the 
church in Brattle Square, which had recently been built 
and was decidedly the most liberal of all the Congrega- 
tional churches, but if that society did not accept the 
gift within a year, then the organ was to go to King’s 
Chapel. It did not take the Brattle Square people 
anything like a year to make up their mind. Mr. 
Brattle died in May. His brother informed the church 
by letter of the gift, and in the following July the church 
voted that, ‘with respect,”’ they did ‘‘not think it proper 
to use the same in the public worship of God.” One 
of the curious twists into which the Puritan mind had 
fallen was the notion that there was something peculiarly 
devilish in instrumental music, though to any lover of 
music their dismal psalmody must have seemed rather 
a satanic thing. It was of a piece with their hatred of 
the flag of England because it had emblazoned on it 
what they called a ‘“popish cross.”” So King’s Chapel 
got the organ, which it received very thankfully. There 
was no one competent to play on it, and they sent to 
England for an organist. One Edward Enston was 
engaged to act in that capacity, and his name deserves 
to be remembered as that of the first real musician who 
made this country his home. It is on record that the 
church paid him a salary of thirty pounds, say a hundred 
and fifty dollars, which was not so bad. ‘This organ 
was afterward sold to St. Paul’s Church in Newbury- 
port, and by that church it was resold to the State Street 
Chapel in Portsmouth, where it may still be seen. It 
is now more than two hundred years old. 

Throughout the earlier years of the eighteenth century 
the warfare of sermons and pamphlets went merrily on. 
Mostly it had to do with the liturgy and with questions 
of church government,—whether or not bishops were 
a divine necessity, and as to the legitimacy of any other 
than an Episcopal ordination. Some of the curates, 
or king’s lecturers, as they were commonly called, who 
came over from England to assist Dr. Myles had what 
we now know as pronounced high-church tendencies, 
and they were quite willing to maintain the controversy 
on the King’s Chapel side. 

In 1722 a bomb-shell which made. a great deal of 
noise and produced no small degree of consternation 
was suddenly exploded in the Congregationalist camp. 
Rev. Timothy Cutler, rector (or president) of Yale 
College, had grown up in Charlestown, where he may 
easily have gone to school to Mr. Myles when he 
taught there. He had risen to high position among 
what was in effect the Established clergy of New England, 
and as the head of Yale College he stood much in the 
public eye. When, therefore, he suddenly went over to 
the Episcopal faith, declared his belief that Presby- 
terian or Congregational ordination was insufficient, and 
that no one could be a true minister without Episcopal 
ordination, it made an astounding sensation. ‘The whole 
of New England rang with denunciation of such apostasy. 
Dr. Cutler’s name undoubtedly added considerable 
weight to the cause of the struggling Episcopal churches 
which by this time were springing up here and there, 
for the English Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts had sent its agents into this field, and they 
were busily at work. 


___ A subscription was immediately raised, in part among 
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King’s Chapel people, to send Dr. Cutler to England 
for ordination. Steps had already been taken toward 
the building of a new Episcopal church at the North End 
of the city. The corner-stone of this edifice, Christ 
Church, on Salem Street, commonly called now the Old 
North, was laid by Dr. Myles of King’s Chapel in April, 
1723; and Dr. Cutler on his return from England preached 
his first sermon there in the following December. 

In March, 1727, after a long and successful ministry, 
Dr. Myles died. We are given to understand that the 
church provided for him a very imposing funeral. It 
must have been something out of the common, for it 
is on record that it cost one hundred and ninety pounds 
and fourteen shillings. Inasmuch as the church voted to 
offer his successor a salary of one hundred and ten pounds, 
not so very much more than half what Dr. Myles’s 
funeral cost, and paid his widow for a time the munificent 
dole of twenty pence weekly, we have some reason, as we 
look back, to exclaim that the world does move. 


Force versus Non-Resistance. 


Christian Work and Life, published in New York, 
called attention not long ago to the remarkable fact 
that such crowds flocked to hear Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes preach a course of twelve sermons on “ Non- 
Resistance”’ that it was almost impossible to get seats 
to hear him. The effect of the sermons did not stop 
with their delivery. The congregation of the Church 
of the Messiah appointed a committee to draft a platform 
based on the sermons, to be widely distributed as the 
mind of the congregation on the whole subject of force 
and non-resistance. The following interesting platform 
was the result :— 


We, those members and attendants of the Church of 
the Messiah who believe that the spirit of non-resistance 
has a place in our philosophy, and that it should take 
concrete form and positive action, do hereby assemble in 
behalf of world peace and demand that war be abolished. 

We, grateful for the security of our own country, but 
sorrowing for the misery of all involved in the present 
struggle among warring nations, strongly feel that legal- 
ized wholesale human slaughter is to-day the sum of 
all villainies. We feel a peculiar moral passion of revolt 
against both the cruelty and the waste of war. We will 
not longer consent to its reckless destruction without 
vehement protest. 

We have builded by the patient drudgery of the past 
the basic foundation of the home and of peaceful industry. 
We cannot longer endure the situation without raising 
a voice that will swell into millions of voices that must 
be heard and heeded by civilization deaf to the hoary 
evil which in an hour destroys the social structure that 
centuries of toil have reared. 

So protesting again and so demanding, we hereby 
resolve :— 

(1) That we do our part to prove to the world that 
non-resistance is not a passive and cowardly attitude of 
mind, but the calm, balanced outlook of the spirit that 
refuses to accept any longer the destructive use of force 
as the solution of human problems. 

(2) Drawing the veil from the sophistry that war 
causes nobility of character and fine heroism, we declare 
rather that it is love and devotion to human life and 
interests that construct and reveal heroism and nobility 
of character which even war with all its horrors cannot 
crush. 

With this definite purpose before us we will bend all 
our energies as individuals to an increased realization of 
our ideal. 
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Let Me Begin Anew. 


Lord God, thou lettest the green things start 
A new life every year: 

Out of their sunken selves they rise, 
Erect and sweet and clear. 

Behold the lily’s pure, white leaves 
Unfolding by each mere. 


Hear the new, the golden flood of song 
The lark pours forth to the blue! 

Behold the strong, undaunted shoot 
Pushing its brave front througn 

The fallen tree. Lord God, Lord God, 
Let me begin anew! 


Out of my own self let me rise; 
For, God, if it can be 
A new and noble growth may spring 
From yon decaying tree, 
Surely a strong, pure life may mount 
Out of this life of me. 
—Ella Higginson, in the Pacific. 


Literature. 
A Memorial Edition of Mrs. Dallf.* 


To the present generation Caroline Healey 
Dall may be only a name, but fifty years ago, 
and for many years after, she was doing 
valiant service for the rights of women, and 
of this work the present volume is a fitting 
memorial. Originally a series of lectures 
upon the Condition of Women, it was first 
published in 1867 under the title, College, 
Market, and Court, or Woman’s Relation to 
Education, Labor, and Law, and it won for 
her the degree of LL.D. from Alfred Uni- 
versity, New York, the first degree of its 
rank to be conferred upon a woman in 
modern times. 

Mrs. Dall was born in Boston in 1822, 
and died in her ninetieth year, on Dec. 17, 
1912. In early life she was a teacher. In 
1844 she married Rev. Charles H. A. Dall, 
a Unitarian minister and missionary. Mrs. 
Dall’s tastes were literary, and she wrote 
many books, among others a Life of Dr. 
Marie Zakrzewska and Patty Gray’s Journey 
to the Cotton Islands, but her chief interest 
was the cause of woman’s rights, having 
been corresponding editor of Una, a woman’s 
paper, as early as 1854, and having given 
many courses of lectures and addresses upon 
this theme. She was the original mover for 
the Social Science Association. She was 
deeply interested in the Sunday-school, the 
suffering poor of Boston, and in addition to 
conducting classes for adults in philology, 
Biblical criticism, and Shakespeare she was 
often heard in Unitarian pulpits. Her 
writings testify not only to her intellectual 
vigor and extensive knowledge, but to her 
intense zeal for human welfare. She made 
the first census of free colored people in the 
District of Columbia (1842) in order to 
organize schools for them, and later became 
agent for assisting fugitives from slavery. 
President Allen of Alfred University wrote 
of her in 1877: ‘“‘She realizes the sufferings 
of humanity, and also the high possibilities 
of happiness within its reach; hence her 
earnest sympathy has been freely given in 
words and works to help every form of 
human woe.” 

This Memorial Edition of College, Market, 
and Court has been issued in accordance 
with her will, showing that she realized that 
her most important work was that as a 
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pioneer in the movement for the emancipa- 
tion of women and also testifying to her 
desire to continue her influence after her 
death, so far as possible, in this great cause. 
Certainly it is fitting at a time when the 
victory for the rights of women has been so 
largely won, and when the cause of woman 
suffrage is progressing so rapidly and even 
becoming popular, that the world should be 
reminded of those who first lifted this banner, 
not only bearing the heat and burden of 
the day, but enduring the scorn and op- 
probrium heaped upon the early advocates 
of this cause. Of these Mrs. Dall was a 
notable example, and to her courage, earnest- 
ness, and success as a lecturer and writer 
the volume now before us bears eloquent 
witness. 

Indeed, though written more than fifty 
years ago, it is in its spirit, purpose, and argu- 
ment far from being out of date. 

Turning to the three main divisions of 
the book as indicated by its title, we find, 
first, an earnest plea for the education of 
women, second, a call for opportunities to 
work, and third, a demand for justice and 
for that participation in the government 
which belongs to men and women equally 
as human beings. The argument is logical 
and progressive: first, education, that 
women may develop into their best; sec- 
ond, the open door of industrial opportunity, 
that women as well as men may render to 
society their best possible service; third, 
that, having the education and the opportun- 
ity, they should have an equal voice with 
men in the choice of representatives, and in 
the government by which education, op- 
portunities, social duties, and rights are 
regulated. 

To each division of the subject three chap- 
ters are devoted, and each one is filled with 
historical illustrations, trenchant argument, 
and epigrammatic truths. 

A strong plea is made for an equal standard 
of purity for men and women and against the 
corrupting influence of current literature 
and many newspapers. “If you do not 
spare the purity of the lowest in the land, 
you cannot save that of your wife and 
daughter. If you will not protect the vulgar 
against themselves, you cannot protect the 
refined against the vulgar. Our own chil- 
dren must prattle oaths, if we will not hush 
the drunken brawler in the streets.”’ 


Another interesting appeal, especially in’ 


view of the ‘‘minimum wage” movement 
to-day, is that of ‘‘equal wages for equal 
work”; and in the chapter upon “ Death 
or Dishonor” the relation of wages to pros- 
titution is handled fearlessly, and the de- 
mand for justice and respect for labor and 
wider industrial opportunities for women is 
earnestly presented. “‘You offer a higher 
education in vain till you add to it the 
stimulus of a free career.” ‘“‘ Women want 
work for all the reasons that men want it.” 
‘‘When men respect women as human beings, 
consequently as laborers, they will pay them 
as good wages as men.”’ 

Finally, we have the argument for women’s 
rights before the law in regard to property, 
the family, and suffrage. After a careful 
review of the English common law and that 
of the United States, the writer returns to the 
fundamental fact that men and women are 
equally human beings, and bases her argu- 
ment squarely upon that. 

“‘Woman’s rights,’ she claims, are identi- 
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fied with ‘‘human rights.’ ‘‘What men 
have to do is, not to reconcile themselves to 
a woman’s right to vote, but to reconcile 
themselves to the idea that woman is a 
human being, and that humanity has a right 
to vote. Wherever governments decide that 
every individual has a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, they must ad- 
mit the right of the individual woman to 
vote, or deny the fact of her humanity. 
There is the dilemma, The practical ques- 
tion for American men to put to them- 
selves is, whether their own democratic ex- 
periment is a failure. Will you go back to 
the property basis for your own franchise? 
or do you still profess to believe that man— 
as man, as child of God—has a right to reign 
which does not depend upon broad doub- 
loons or broad acres? And, if man has this 
right upon simple human ground, how can 
you deny it to woman?... Base your de- 
mand for woman’s civil rights upon her 
simple humanity,—the value of the soul it- 
self. If you deny this foundation for her, 
you deny it for yourselves, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence is only an imperti- 
nent pretence.”’ iC RIAR: 


THE Episcopa, CuurcH: Its FAITH AND 
OrDER. By George Hodges. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—For 
more than twenty years attached to the 
faculty of the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge, the Dean should, and does, 
speak with the accuracy of statement which 
only long familiarity with details can give. 
The substance of the present volume has 
been delivered as lectures before yearly 
classes, not only as preparation for confirma- 
tion classes, but for the benefit of men who 
may have taken orders very recently. The 
wide-spread diversity of beliefs in the Epis- 
copal Church of to-day of course receives 
due treatment at Dean Hodges’ hands, but 
he does not become controversial in his 
statements in this particular. He does not 
ignore, of course, the existence of such 
parties in the Episcopal body as high, low, 
and broad, but he lays his chief stress upon 
points of agreement. The unlovely side 
which Episcopalians sometimes exhibit 
toward those of another faith finds small ex- 
pression in the Dean’s book. ‘“‘One of the 
characteristics of the Episcopal Church is its 
hospitable inclusion of very different people,” 
observes the Dean, and it is not difficult 
to believe that the same broad-minded 
attitude is common to the Dean himself. 
The work, as we have seen, is intended for a 
special purpose, but the general reader, 
within or without the Episcopal Church, will 
find it serviceable as explanatory of the 
beliefs and customs of one of the important 
bodies of Protestantism of the present day, 
and as such it is commended for thoughtful 
perusal. 


History OF THE HEBREWS. By Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D., D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net.—It is a 
great satisfaction to find a short, comprehen- 
sive, rapid survey of Hebrew history. The 
author of this book rightly says that too 
much time is usually given to details of the 
Bible history, to the exclusion of more 
important events. In this volume the 
emphasis is rightly placed. There is frank 
acceptance of the Buble as literature, with- 
out any rejection of its power and value 
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as a book of religion. Indeed, the author’s 
interpretation of all history is made in 
terms of religious experience. So he finds it 
easy and natural to interpret the great book 
of religion with full recognition of its historical 
development. Paragraphs are given bold- 
type headings and numbers, and revised 
questions follow the chapters. The first 
appendix gives an outline to facilitate a 
ready grasp of Hebrew history, and the 
reading references to 
numbered paragraphs. Good maps and a 
comprehensive index of Bible references and 
subjects add to its value as a text-book. 
The volume was prepared for and used with 
college students. Three hours a _ week 
through one college year sufficed for a 
thorough mastery of the subject. It will 
be found useful for senior and adult classes 
in the church school in which there is a 
genuine educational aim, and _ especially 
valuable for teacher-training classes. 


Scooo, Discrruine. By William Chand- 
ler Bagley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—This volume maintains the high 
standard which the work of Mr. Bagley has 
led us to expect. It deals with one of the 
most difficult of school problems, and 
treats the subject in a way to be of great 
help to the young teacher. The change in 
ideas of discipline which recent years have 
brought under the influence of a democratic 
ideal of life is clearly stated, and the basis 
of correct school discipline is shown to be 
the cultivation of a school spirit and ideal. 
Each detail of school management is studied. 
An unruly school is pictured and the causes 
of the disorder examined. The author's 
method of presenting illustrative cases which 
we are assured are veritable instances of 
school life is much to be commended. There 
may be at times a too strenuous insistence 
on the need of stern methods and supremacy 
of the teacher’s will, but when these specific 
cases are considered in relation to later 
chapters the reader’s opinion is modified. 
The doctrine of interest in its relation to 
discipline is admirably treated in the closing 
chapters. The book emphasizes the moral 
quality which inheres in a school well con- 
trolled, and the preparation which adequate 
training of groups of children gives for the 
later life of the social group in city and 
State. 


Cuter CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS. 
Edited by ‘Thomas Dickinson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company.—This is not a 
book about the dramatists; it presents the 
dramatists themselves through the medium 
of complete plays. ‘Twenty such plays are 
here grouped together in convenient form, 
representing as many writers, namely, Oscar 
Wilde, Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, Gals- 
worthy, Granville Barker, Yeats, Synge, 
Lady Gregory, Clyde Fitch, Moody, Thomas, 
MacKaye, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Brieux, 
Hervieu, Maeterlinck, Bjérnson, Strindberg, 
and Anton Tchekhov. The notable omis- 
sions are Shaw and Barrie, whom it was 
found impossible to include, but enough re- 
mains to afford good material for study of the 
comparative sort that Prof. Dickinson has 
doubtless been giving his classes in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and for such study he 
_ has provided here helps in the way of brief 
biog Ansar “Sapa Ligeia on the production 
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dramatists, a working book list, and an} THE Man WuHo Forcor. By James Hay. 


index of characters. It is not unlikely after 
all that the book will be most enjoyed by 
those people who will read the plays quietly 
at home, just for the pleasure of it, taking 
each dramatist as the expression of a period 
or a mood in dramatic art, letting memory 
or imagination place the characters and act 
out the scenes. 


CALIFORNIA PADRES AND THEIR MISSIONS: 
By J. Smeaton Chase and Charles Francis 
Saunders. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50 net.—The various pilgrimages 
to California this year and the general 
interest that has been awakened in the 
State’s history, romance, and natural beauty 
amply justify the presentation of a new book 
about the Franciscan Missions. Moreover, 
here is presented, for the first time in popular 
form it is said, a collection of facts about 
the padres themselves. ‘‘’ These remarkable 
characters have been practically unknown, 
even by name, to the thousands of travellers 
and even to residents of California, yet many 
of them deserve to be household names in the 
land they did so much to civilize.’ These 
writers have found the padres a very human, 
lovable set of men, and they have told their 
story with friendly spirit and gentle humor. 
The four hundred pages include not only in- 
formation and biography, but plenty of anec- 
dote and some delightful characterizations. 
The book is eminently readable, and its his- 
tory is given in a form very easily accepted. 


On SunsET Hicuways. By Thomas D. 
Murphy. Boston: The Page Company. 
$3.—This is California’s year, and a book of 
motor rambles in that enchanted region will 
have interest for many people. Mr. Mur- 
phy has already three or more books of 
motor travel to his credit, recording visits 
to England and the Continent. His method 
of combining information and general in- 
terest has been successful. He tells us that 
California will speedily surpass every other 
State in the Union in the essential of good- 
road mileage. Her scenic beauty and wide 
variety are well known, and these pages set 
forth also the charm of romantic history 
which is not wanting. Without being a 
guide-book, the book is planned as a travel- 
ling companion to the motoring tourist. ‘The 
State road map of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California is given, besides sixteen 
illustrations in color from original paintings, 
mainly by California artists, and forty 
duogravures from most attractive photo- 
graphs. 


SHATTUCK’S PARLIAMENTARY ANSWERS. 
By Harriette R. Shattuck. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 60 cents net.—Mrs. 
Shattuck has written several books on parlia- 
mentary procedure which have been accepted 
as the standard in women’s clubs. This 
handy manual for ready reference is a marvel 
of clever arrangement for supplying the 
needed answer to any question that could 
arise regarding rules of order and proper 
parliamentary methods. With it a presiding 
officer should feel equipped for any perplex- 
ing question that might arise. As a matter 
of fact the women’s clubs have developed 
good parliamentarians, and the quick dis- 
posal of business and the clear-headed under- 
standing of rules is becoming the common, 
expected thing among them. 


New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 
net.—This is not only a good story in an 
entirely new line, but it is an indication of 
the importance which prohibition may as- 
sume as a national issue. The world-wide 
awakening which is steadily increasing in 
conviction and force, rousing people to a 
new sense of the dangers of alcohol, receives 
a stout ally in this book, which, without 
resorting to the sensational methods of the 
old-time temperance literature, dignifies the 
issue by its restraint and good temper. 
The man who forgot his past life, whose 
will is matched by that of the girl who loves 
him, and who leads the movement that 
comes to its climax in the closing chapter 
is a new character in recent fiction. The 
book is well worth while. 


ALMA’S SENIOR YEAR. By Louise M. 
Breitenbach. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—Alma has come to be a favorite with 
girl readers through the four volumes that 
chronicle her successive years at Hadley Hall, 
and as senior and president of the Self- 
Government League she sustains her popu- 
larity. The characters of the girls are varied, 
but the gradual growth into higher ideals 
and inclusive friendliness is told naturally, 
and the influence of the school is made evi- 
dent. If Alma goes to college, as she prob- 
ably will, there are likely to be other books 
about her, and they are sure to be bright and 
full of incident. 


KEEPING Fir. By Orison Swett Marden. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$1.25 net.—Dr. Marden’s books of good ad- 
vice are thoroughly reliable. He knows 
what we all ought to do and he tells us how 
to set about doing it. The problem of 
‘keeping fit’’ is one that presents itself with 
especial urgency in the spring of the year, 
when we have been letting up on exercise 
and finding it easy to commit misdemeanors 
of diet. The book is a good bracer for the 
correction of bad habits, and it has enough 
anecdote and illustration to make it readable. 


Miscellaneous. 


The purpose of the True Stories of Great 
Americans Series, now issued by ‘The 
Macmillan Company is to tell simply and 
attractively the life stories of great Americans 
who have made their names famous in 
different fields of endeavor. They are to 
bring out the story interest, the adventure 
side, of such lives. In the first of these 
small volumes, which are to be sold for fifty 
cents each, Alice Crary Sutcliffe writes of 
her famous great-grandfather, Robert Fulton. 
There are plenty of anecdotes about his 
boyhood and youth to preface the story of 
his inventions and their success. The 
writer’s personal interest in the subject of 
her book adds to the undoubted value of 
the biography for young people. It is 
published by The Macmillan Company. 


FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns written by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C. Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, ulia Ward Howe, 
and pares} for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 

Sold, to close out the edition, at half aig 
pound. “eaty-tve cents, postpaid. Address Mrs. E. 
Marean, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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The Nome, 
A Home Song. 


BY OLIVER PENMARKE. 


Life is too small a sail, 
Uncertain and too frail. 
Hope is too dear a ship 
To let its anchor slip. 
Faith is a craft too dear 
To wreck with doubt and fear. 
Love is the saving sky 
Until the clouds go by. 


Life, Hope, Faith, Love—these four 
Spell Home and Heaven.—What more? 


The Magic Ring. 


(Translated from the German.) 


BY JULIA S. VISHER. 


There was once a peasant who became the 
owner of a wishing-ring. 

In chopping down a forest tree he set free 
a young eagle. The other egg, which had not 
hatched, broke at his feet and disclosed the 
ring, which just fitted his finger. 

The eagle had been growing every minute 
stronger. Now it called out: ‘‘Take the 
ring for your thanks for setting me free; but 
remember that it will give you one wish and 
no more. So be careful what you wish.” 

The eagle then spread its wings and flew 
toward the sun. 

The peasant started for home with a joy- 
ful heart. He must tell his wife of their 
good fortune and decide what to wish. Now 
their hard times were surely over. 

‘The forest in which he had cut the tree was 
far from home, so that night overtook him in 
a strange village. He saw a goldsmith’s 
shop with a case of rings in the window, and 
thought he would ask the worth of his. 

“Only a trifle,’ said the goldsmith. “I 
have much finer rings here,” but the peasant 
foolishly boasted that his ring was worth 
more than them all, for his was a magic ring. 

The goldsmith told the peasant that he 
ought not to go to the inn with so valuable a 
ring, but would do much better to spend the 
night with him. He furnished the best-of 
supplies and fine red wine, all of which the 
peasant thought was very kind. 

But the goldsmith was a rogue. When 
the peasant slept, he took off the magic ring 
and put on a common ring so much like it 
that the difference could not be noticed. 

In the morning he woke the peasant early, 
telling him as he had yet a long walk before 
him it would be well to start early. To this 
the peasant agreed, for he was eager to reach 
home with his treasure. 

When the goldsmith had seen the traveller 
out of sight, he told his servants that he must 
not be interrupted in some work he had to 
do, and went to his room and locked himself 
in. Then he stood in the middle of the room, 
turned the ring three times around on his 
finger, and called, ‘‘I wish for one hundred 
thousand dollars.”’ 

He had scarcely spoken the words when it 
began to rain dollars, hard silver coins that 
struck him on the head and shoulders and 
arms. 

He began to scream and hurried to unlock 
the door. Before he could do this he 
tumbled, bruised and sore, upon the floor, 
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It still rained hard silver dollars, never 
stopping until one hundred thousand had 
fallen. Before that number was reached 
the weight of the money was so great that 
the floor broke through into a deep cellar, 
where the servants of the rogue later found 
him under the heaps of money. 

So his heirs came from afar and divided the 
money, and that was the end of the wish on 
the stolen magic ring. 

Meanwhile the peasant and his wife were 
talking over what they should wish. She 
agreed that they must be very careful, but 
finally suggested wishing for a piece of land 
which joined their own. 

“We have too little land, but that wedge- 
shaped piece with ours will make us enough.” 

“Very true,” said her husband, “‘ but why 
should we not work hard and save this year 
and buy that piece? Then we should still 
have our wish left.” 

This they did, and had a piece of gold left 
over when it was paid for. Then the woman 
thought that with so much land a cow and a 
horse would be all they needed. 

“Why not wish for a cow and a horse? ”’ 

But the man said, ‘‘No, let us earn them 
as we did the land, and save our wish for 
something we cannot earn for ourselves.” 

They often talked of what they should 
wish, but the horse and the cow were soon 
theirs by reason of their working and saving. 
This pleased the peasant greatly, but his 
wife said at last:— 

“T don’t know what to make of you. You 
used to be discontented and complain. Now, 
when you can have whatever you wish, 
everything is all right as it is, you think. 
You might be a king or an emperor, you 
might have a trunkful of money; but you 
have nothing because you cannot make up 
your mind.”’ 

He answered her quite sternly: ‘‘Stop 
your everlasting urging and teasing. We 
are both young and life is long. One wish 
only is in the ring and that is soon done. 
Who knows when a time will come when we 
really need the wish? Since we have had 
the ring, have we not prospered as well as 
any one could wish? Be sensible.” 

There the matter ended. True, now 
and then the ring was spoken of, but as 
each year the graneries and barns were better 
filled they were both contented to wait a 
little longer. 

After along procession of years the poor 
peasant had become a well-to-do farmer, 
directing men who worked for him. 

As he sat before his house door, comfort- 
able and happy, in the evening hour, the 
people who passed all said “‘Good-evening”’ 
to him, as to one worthy of respect. 

If the wife ever reminded her husband of 
the wish still remaining in the ring, he would 
say, ‘“‘It is good to keep the best to the last; 
what more do we need?”’ 

Thirty, forty years went by. The farmer 
and his wife had heads as white as snow, 
for they were old. 

Then in the same night God gave to 
them great kindness, for they died to- 
gether. 

Children and grandchildren stood beside 
the coffins, weeping. 

One of them wished to draw the ring from 
the old man’s finger to keep it as a memento, 
but the eldest son said :— 

“Let father take his ring with him into 
the grave. He has worn it for a lifetime, 
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and it seems natural that he should wear it 
still. It is no doubt a keepsake. Mother 
often looked at it, and I conclude that she 
gave it to father when they were young.” 

So that which should have been a wishing- 
ring and was not was buried with its magic 
untried. Yet it had brought as much good 
to the house as any one could wish. ‘For 
a bad thing in good hands is always worth 
very much more than a good thing in bad 
hands.” 


The Youngest Knight. 


[May 6 1915 


There was great excitement throughout 
the great court in front of the king’s castle. 
The tanta-raa, tanta-raa, tanta-raa of the 
herald’s trumpet echoed through the hills, 
and the knights came hurrying up from all 
directions. They had worked and waited 
for this hour for a whole year and now it had 
come! On a nail near the king’s throne 
hung the prize sword, and the diamond in 
the hilt was so bright that it rivalled the sun. 

What a strange-looking band of knights 
they were! Some carried several swords 
strung to their horses and armor; some 
carried flags that were torn and ragged; 
some had lost an arm and some a leg. But 
all hurried eagerly forward at the call of 
their king. This was the day when the 
sword with the diamond in its hilt was to 
be put into the hands of the most worthy 
knight, the one who lived most nobly, the 
one whose actions were most approved 
by the king. 

First Sir Terrible stepped before his king; 
he showed the swords he had won. 

“Ves,’’ said the king, ‘‘but you took these 
in the night-time. The lord of the castle 
you attacked was ill and troubled; you 
took the swords in unfair battle. Such 
swords are no trophies,” 

Sir Terrible hung his head and stood aside. 

Next came Sir Bold. He held his head 
high and he showed the wounds he had 
received. 

“Yes,” said the king, ‘‘but the fight you 
fought was against the knight who had 
gone to help the dragon Intemperance. 
That was no battle for a knight of mine to 
fight,’’ and he moved Sir Bold aside. 

Next came Sir Merry, and he showed the 
flags he had won. 

“Ves,” said the king, “but one was the 
flag that floated from the good ship Mercy; 
you were cruel when you took that flag,” 
and his eyes were filled with tears as he 
waved Sir Merry away. 

Next came Sir Proud with a cloak flung 
over his shoulder. 

““Yes,’”’ said the king, “‘but you took the 
cloak from one who needed it. It was the 
poor man’s only treasure,’ and the king 
motioned this unworthy knight away. 

So he went through the lists: some had 
done brave deeds, but they were not done 
in the noble way the king desired; the 
deeds of others were not good and brave 
at all, but only shams. 

By and by the king came to the youngest 
knight of all, Sir Faithful. “And what 
trophy have you to show?” he asked. 

“Nothing, O king; I have nothing to bring,”’ 
and he hung his head. 

“Nothing?”’ echoed the king. i 

“No, I did not get out of sight of the castle 
wall when I heard the herald’s call. I knew 
not that the time was passing so fast.” 
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“Ah, but I understand, my faithful one. 
To-day the little child whom you watched 
through the fever is playing in the meadow. 
To-day the old man whom you rescued in 
the highway is happy in his home. To-day 
the mother to whom you gave your purse 
is well and caring for her children. The 
windows of the little chapel on the hill 
which you were to polish are as bright as 
the diamond in the sword’s hilt. You went 
there every week.” 

“But those things were only my duty, O 
king.” 

“Ah, Sir Faithful, rightly you were 
named! Only your duty, little one! Did 
you think I asked for more?”’ and he placed 
the sword with the diamond in the hilt in 
the hands that had won.—Florence Brown, 
in The King’s Builders. 


Johnny’s Tommy. 


Johnny and his Tommy had a whole big 
beautiful orchard to themselves to play in. 
In spring it looked as if it had been covered 
with pink and white snow, the blossoms 
were so thick on the trees; and in late sum- 
mer and the fall there were ripe apples lying 
in the grass under the green trees. Johnny 
liked summer best, and so did Johnny’s 
Tommy. 

Johnny was a very small boy, and his 
Tommy was a very small calf. This little 
calf was as white as snow, and had the dearest 
dark eyes and the most silky ears one ever 
saw. Tommy. belonged wholly to Johnny, 
and every day the little boy went three 
times to the orchard with milk in a pail 
for his pet. Sometimes greedy Tommy up- 
set his bucket and spilt the milk, and then 
Johnny would have to travel back for more. 

Just outside the beautiful orchard lay 
the railroad track, and sometimes the up- 
freight train had to wait right in front of 
the orchard until the man in the tower by 
the track signalled for it to come on. This 
was great fun for Johnny; for Johnny’s 
father had fixed up a pulley post by the 
hedge with a wheel that Johnny could turn, 
and which would wind up a long rope hang- 
ing from the top of the post, and to the end 
of the rope was fastened a small basket. 
Johnny would fill the basket with big red 
apples, and wind it slowly to the top of the 
hedge. ‘Then, quick as a wink, the fire- 
man’s big black hand would seize and empty 
the basket, and all the trainmen would call 
out, “Thank you, Johnny!” 

Johnny dearly loved to work the little 
pulley, and if the train had to wait very 
long for the signal the basket was raised 
more than once, and every man on the train 
was sure to have several apples in his pockets 
to take home to his children. 

One morning when Johnny went out to 
the orchard the little white calf was no- 
where in sight. ‘The inquisitive little creat- 
ure had squeezed through the hedge, and 
when at last Johnny spied him he was stand- 
ing exactly in the middle of the track. 

“Come, Tommy! Come, Tommy!’’ called 
Johnny in a fright, for it was not long until 
train time. “Oh,” said he to himself, 
running up and down behind the hedge, 
“if mother hadn’t told me never to go on 
the track, I could get out and drive him off; 
but I promised her I’d never go outside the 
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There was no use in running to the house 
for help, because his mother had gone down 
to the village and there was no one at home 
but grandma, and she was lame. So Johnny 
could only coax and call to Tommy, and 
hold out a tempting apple through the 
hedge. But Tommy had had all the apples 
he wanted, and he paid no attention. ‘‘ You'll 
be killed, Tommy!’’ screamed Johnny sud- 
denly, for he heard the freight train coming. 

The engineer had told Johnny that he 
always whistled once if the train must stop; 
but if the track was clear and the signal was 
out he would blow twice as he came on. 

Clear and sharp came the two blasts that 
said, ‘‘No stop!” 

Johnny laid down in the grass and sobbed, 
but Tommy, outside, planted his feet firmly 
on a tie, and, like the “goose’’ a young calf 
often is, stood and faced the monster. 

Suddenly the engineer saw Johnny’s 
Tommy, and brought the train to a stand- 
still. A grimy brakeman leaped off, seized 
the stubborn fellow, rushed down the bank, 
and, in spite of his kicking, thrust him 
through the very hole where he had crawled 
out to the track an hour before. 

“Don’t cry, Johnny!” he called cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘Tommy is all right. You watch 
this hole till some one comes, for another 
train’ll be along pretty soon! Can’t wait!” 
In a minute the train was rushing along again. 

When he had wiped away his tears, Johnny 
buckled on Tommy’s strap and led him to 
the house, for he didn’t dare have him in 
the orchard until the hedge was mended. 
He led Tommy up to his mother, and told 
her the story. 

“That was a very kind engineer,” said 
Johnny’s mother after she had heard it. 
“‘Guess he remembered the apples!”’ 

Then they both laughed at the big black 
finger-marks on Tommy’s white coat; but 
that foolish, fat, little animal just kicked up 
his heels, broke loose, and scampered to the 
pail by the gate to see if dinner had been 
served.—Hilda Richmond, in Litile Folks. 


The Tart and Cart. 


BY M. A. NEALL. 


A big yellow house with green blinds, a 
white door, anda tall green hedge in front. 
Charles, looking up the hill, saw a head above 
the hedge. 

“That is Miss Lee,’ he told his mother. 
“‘She gives me tarts—such nice ones, apple 
and lemon, strawberry and raspberry! Ido 
like them.”’ 

“What do you give her?” 

“Why,” said Charles, ‘‘I have nothing but 
my playthings. She would not want them; 
some are broken, and not new or very clean.” 

“Haven't you one that is good?”’ 

“My cart, only my cart Uncle Will gave 
me, She would not want it, and I do.” 
Charles looked at the trim little wagon, with 
its four wheels all ready to run with him. 

After a while he spoke slowly, ‘‘Do you 
think she would?”’ 

“T am not sure, but she has been so kind to 
you, I want her to know that you feel it.” 

“The next time I go up there, perhaps I 
will take it to her.” 

So one day a very sober boy with a pretty 
blue cart went up to the big yellow house on 
the hill. Miss Lee was at home, and he 
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told her he came to give her his cart. She 
smiled as she took it up and looked it over, 
and then she told him it was a nice present, 
and she would get him to keep it for her. He 
could use it all he wanted to, and when she 
needed it she would send down to his house 
and he could bring it up to her. Charles 
said he would take great care of it for her 
and she could have it any time, and then 
went home with a happy heart. 

A few days later there was a knock at 
Miss Lee’s door, and there she found an- 
other boy. 

“T went to Charles to borrow his cart, but 
he said it was yours, so I came up here for 
it,’ he began. 

Miss Lee came out on the porch and sat 
down to think it over. 

“T suppose he thought I might send for 
it. I may want it to carry some weeds away. 
Did you ever pull up any weeds? Come out 
here,’’ and she led the way to her garden. 
“There,” she said, “if you will pull up all 
there is in this corner, I will give you a nickel 
and a peach tart.” 

So the boy went to work. He was older 
than Charles. Miss Lee knew his mother 
was glad to have him kept out of mischief 
and to have him help her. Soon he had the 
weeds up and piled in order on one side very 
neatly. 

Then she went into the house and came 
out with a large tart and a five-cent piece. 

“There,”’ she said, “you can put one in 
your bank and one in your mouth.” 

“Oh, thank you, I would rather have the 
tart than the cart.” 


Little Janet and I were digging in the 
back yard, preparatory to planting flower 
seeds. She was some distance from me, 
busy with her tiny spade, when all at once 
she cried: ‘‘O mother, come and see! I’ve 
found the funniest bug! It hasn’t got any- 
thing ‘cept a long, fat tail.” It was her 
first angleworm.—Little Folks. 


A little boy of three was fond of playing 
cars by running along, puffing and whistling 
in imitation of the engine. One day his 
mother chanced to step in his path while he 
was going at full speed. He stopped, and, 
instead of asking his mother to clear the 
way, he remarked: solemnly, ‘‘The engine 
will wait till that cow gets off the track!” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools aré used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less rmanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
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George T. Rice,, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
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Planting a Tree. 


BY MARION S. DEVEREUX. 


May wealth and happy blessings fall to thee 
Who in the yearning bosom of the earth 

Sets, for the joy of coming years, a tree 
To deck the barren hills with grace and mirth! 


The Spring shall bless thee with its wreathing flowers, 
And spicy odors, making sweet the air; 

Blithe birds shall carol ’mid her greening bowers, 
Singing thee joyful thanks, and praises fair! 


The Summer, with her veil of leafy boughs 
Cooling the fainting sod beneath, shall speak 
All blessings on the head of him who throws 
A sheltering mantle o’er the poor and weak! 


And Autumn, raining gorgeous colors down 

The trembling branches, faint with treasured bliss, 
Shall with his rainbow banners crown 

The dying year, that thou no hope may miss! 


While Winter, stretching out his palsied hands, 
Shall make petition to the stormy sky 

To vent its fury on the naked lands, 
And pass thee and thy loved in safety by! 


For Nature is no ingrate; touch the pulse 

Of her quick sympathies with thought of thine, 
She pours from out the treasures of her heart 

A wealth, a beauty, and a love divinel 


The Congress of Religious Liberals. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


VII. 
RELIGION AFTER THE WAR. 


The afternoon session gave a practical turn 
to the more theoretical discussion of the 
morning. It was a matter of regret that two 
of the speakers announced on the programme, 
Rev. Frank O. Hall and Rev. William L. 
Sullivan of New York, were prevented from 
filling their engagements. The intellectual 
riches at the disposal of the Congress were 
disclosed when their places were promptly 
filled by men of scholarship and eloquence, 
who treated in a masterly way of the topic of 
the session, ‘“‘ Religion after the War.” 

The first speaker was Dr. Stanton Coit of 
London, England, whose readiness to take 
Dr. Hall’s place on the programme without 
special preparation for the task was greatly 
appreciated by the committee and as it 
proved by the audience. The speaker began 
by an allusion to his published book on 
National Idealism, in which he set forth 
this quality as the essence of religion. He 
had been thrilled with the manifestations of 
patriotism in every country. ‘‘The great 
outstanding truth of the war is that it has 
awakened every nation to the sense of spir- 
itual unity. One week of spiritual life in 
England since the war has been worth twenty 
before the war, with all our petty class and 
sect and sex distinctions, everybody quar- 
reling with everybody else. The moment 
the integrity of the British Empire was at 
stake the whole nation was as one soul and 
one spirit, everybody trying to be self- 
sacrificing and ready to give his substance 
and himself for the higher interests of Eng- 
land. Belgium was a dull, bourgéois state 
until the war came. Then she awoke to 
idealism, loyalty, and duty in a way that 
was magnificent. I prophesy that after this 
war religion will stand for nationality. Every 
social group that has grown up historically 
will have a corporate personality, every 
nation will be recognized as inviolable. I 
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want to urge that every church and organi- 
zation shall demand that no private indi- 
vidual be allowed to make money out of the 
manufacture of arms—that all this be in the 
hands of each national government; further- 
more, that no nation shall ever claim an 
inch of territory through right of conquest, 
and that after the war each organic group 
of people, both men and women voting, shall 
itself decide to what nation, if any, it is to 
be assigned. In case of a threatened war 
let every nation follow your excellent Amer- 
ican suggestion and take a breathing spell of 
several months before it actually decides 
what to do. 

“Wherever religion has been beneficent and 
creative it has been identified with the higher 
patriotism of the people. In ancient Juda- 
ism patriotism and religion were identical. 
Israel was the daughter of God. Jerusalem 
was the city of God. Religion was identical 
with the moral life and destiny of God’s 
people. What have we done in our churches? 
Instead of transfusing our religion with the 
patriotism of America we have confounded 
and confused it with the patriotism of the 
ancient Jews. Suppose the latter had bor- 
rowed their national spirit from Assyria or 
Babylon; they would have died three 
thousand years ago instead of being, as now, 
a power unto themselves and to the world. 
Loyalty to his religion combined with loyalty 
to his beloved community has made the 
Jew great in history. When Christianity 
came it was at first prone to drop patriotism. 
But later it came to itself and became the 
soul of the Roman state. Loyalty to the 
beloved community again showed itself in 
Christianity; it was a religion which could 
unify and organize the socialized life of men. 
Later Germany awakened to a similar con- 
sciousness and dignity, resented the dicta- 
tion of a foreign bishop at Rome, and through 
Luther’s movement religion and patriotism 
became again identical. 

“But let that patriotism not contract itself 
entirely within the limits of its own nation- 
ality. Let it expand and assume universal 
responsibilities. Let the nations respect and 
trust, not hate each other. I prophesy that 
this is what will come to pass in larger degree 
after the war, even in Germany. ‘There will 
be something like a United States of Ger- 
many, and a United States of Britain, and 
finally a United States of Central Europe. 
Even Russia and China will feel this impetus, 
and then with a democratic system of voting 
and the influence of these new ideas there 
will be no more war.” 

Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, pastor of the na- 
tional Unitarian church at Washington, 
D.C., said:— 

“The subject of what religion is to be 
after the war is in every one’s mind. Our 
moods about it go up and down like the 
barometer. Sometimes we are apprehensive 
that after the war there will be no religion, 
sometimes that there will be no particular 
change in men’s conduct or creed. But 
in our saner moments we recognize the 
truth that every great experience an in- 
dividual goes through changes his attitude 
to the whole world. After such throes and 
soul experiences as we have passed through, 
both as individuals and as nations, it is 
quite impossible that the world of the ideal, 
the moral viewpoint, should remain un- 
changed. How shall we venture to forecast 
the state of mind people are likely to be in 
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when this spasm is over, when the passions 
are quiet and the fires are banked? 

“First, this great conflict can surely not 
conie to an end without the men and women 
involved being chastened men and women. 
They will have been purified as by fire. 
It will be borne in upon them during the 
crash of battle that it is not by might, by 
armies and mavies, but ‘by my spirit’ 
that the real victory is won. After the war 
ideas must be worked out, ideals tested, 
spirits adjusted and clarified, vows newly 
taken, loyalties shown. Sometimes this 
is the only justification for war, that it 
has chastened people until they are ready 
to listen to reason. 

“Secondly, I think, the temper of the men 
and women engaged in this great fray is 
to be seriously affected by their impoverished 
and saddened estate. The vast destruction 
it involves, their personal trials and losses, 
must affect their mental and _ spiritual 
point of view. Every house almost will 
have its vacant chair. The youth who went 
forth strong and ardent will return pre- 
maturely aged and battle-scarred. But 
millions will never come back, and their 
shadowed families will never be the same 
or take the same view of religion and life 
as before. 

“Are they, however, going to cease being 
religious? Not unless human nature itself 
changes. It is prosperity, not adversity, 
that makes people forget God. After such 
a war they will not think less of religion, 
but think more seriously and deeply. I 
look to see the present struggle followed by 
one of the greatest revivals of religion ever 
known in man’s history, and by transforma- 
tions in religious thought and feeling, as 
well. 

“Our own country is not in the war, and 
yet we feel that it is not the same religiously 
that it was six months ago. Every preacher 
knows that there is increasing seriousness 
and interest in religion among his people and 
in the community. But is the human race 
going back to the religion of Jesus? After two 
thousand years of progress, Biblical criticism 
and scientific research, shall we be satisfied 
to return to his primitive and simple teach- 
ings? I answer, there is no such thing 
as going back to the religion of Jesus. ‘The 
religion of Jesus is not behind us, it is ahead 
of us. Christ is not a memory of the past, 
he is an ideal for the future. When some 
one criticised Wordsworth to Coleridge, 
calling him a small poet, Coleridge answered, 
‘He appears to you small because he is 
so far ahead of you that he looks small.’ 
The religion of the Nazarene is not a thing 
to be reverted to in certain issues of life, 
but something ahead of us which grows 
clearer and more attractive the more loyal 
and self-resourceful we are. The gospel 
of Christ in its simplicity, free from the dis- 
tortions and accretions which have gathered 
around it, is the rational religion of the 
human soul. It alone will satisfy the men 
and women who have been so tried and tested 
and chastened and saddened by théir ex- 
periences during the war. 


“There is not time, nor is there need before’ 
such an audience, to put emphasis on the 


elements of this gospel. This alone we 
need to recall; namely, that more and more 
the secret of the Christian gospel lies in 
the life of service for our kind. Jesus 
washing his disciples’ feet is a picture we 
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need to treasure. The divinity of loving 
service for our fellow-men is the ideal for 
us to cherish. If this gospel, under whatever 
name, could get into synagogue and mosque 
and temple and cathedral, and the lives of 
those who have suffered by this war, how 
it would purge the chastened will, enrich 
the impoverished home and heart, and 
cheer the saddened spirit. Let it write it- 
self into new and revised laws until a new 
tenderness and humanism shall come into 
the world. Let us pledge our lives to its 
promotion and victory on earth!”’ 

Rev. Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
closing the discussion, said: ‘‘A religion 
that will promote a lasting peace among 
the nations of the earth which will help 
make another conflict such as is now devas- 
tating the world forever impossible—that 
is what we shall want after the war. What 
kind of a religion must it be? 

“Permanent peace among the nations does 
not depend solely or even chiefly upon 
religion. The latter is only one of many 
influences that make for peace. The com- 
mon sense of mankind will ultimately work 
out some scheme for the prevention of pub- 
lic war, as it has already measurably suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to private war. 
But religion may greatly aid in the bring- 
ing in of the better era of world-wide and 
permanent peace. First of all, if religion is 
to promote peace, it must stop supporting 
war. It is now often the cause of it. Re- 
ligion always supplies sanction and inspira- 
tion for whatever a man or a nation feels 
called upon to do. Therefore to hinder 
or prevent war you must give to men and 
nations other and higher ideals and con- 
ceptions of duty, that the power of religion 
may work in other and more wholesome 
channels. If there is any duty for religious 
men to-day it is to protest against the 
profanation of religion to selfish, partisan 
ends. War is not always and necessarily 
wrong. Nations may have a moral right 
to fight, but God ought not to be appealed 
to to support such a right. Let us refrain 
from asking the God we worship from de- 
scending to the level of the war-gods of olden 
time. We may claim the sanctity of neces- 
sity or of human right for certain wars, 
but let us not try to claim for them the 
sanctity of religion. Ministers should re- 
fuse to pray for divine aid in the martial 
adventures of their country. For the re- 
ligious sanction which war enjoys and the 
religious devotion it implies are undoubtedly 
among the secrets of its persistence. Let 
the nations go into the conflict without 
expecting divine support and realize that 
until the war is over they will be a nation 
without God, and they will hesitate longer 
than they do, and religion will no longer 
support war, as it is now doing. 

“Secondly, we must get over the notion 

. that religion is a national affair. The belief 
that God is the God of the nation is in- 
herited from a remote antiquity and inevi- 
tably makes for war instead of peace. If re- 
ligion is to make for peace instead of war it 
must be recognized that God is the God of 
humanity as a whole, and that we are his 
children, not as citizens of the common- 

wealth, but as members of the human race. 


- Not as Americans or Englishmen or Germans, 
_ but 


as men are we children of God; and our 
service should know no national bounds and 
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no racial limitations. A natural effect of 
war is greatly to arouse national feeling, and 
after the present conflict is over the tendency 
for a long time will doubtless be to conceive 
religion wholly in national terms. The duty 
of Christian men is imperative, therefore, 
to combat this by every means in their 
power. The war will probably lead to a 
great revival of religious devotion and even 
of outworn superstitions of all kinds. The 
danger is that our Christianity will give 
sanction and comfort to a narrow and ex- 
clusive patriotism which makes directly 
against the coming of the kingdom of God 
and puts back the time when the whole world 
shall live together in sympathy, fellowship, 
and peace. ‘The present situation shows that 
while religion has done much for our personal 
ideals it has done very little as yet for our 
national ideals. The world sorely needs new 
and higher standards of national conduct, 
and here Christianity may, if it will, be of 
greatest service. The whole conception of 
loyalty needs revising, that insincerity, self- 
ishness, and materialism may not mask as 
patriotism. Many are the preachers of in- 
dividual morality; how few of the principles 
of national morality! How many call men 
to account for their sins; how few call the 
nation to account! Most devout Christians 
become wholly pagan where national affairs 
are concerned. The reformation and eleva- 
tion of national ideals is the instant duty 
of religion. Its mission is to promote the 
sense of international brotherhood and the 
ideal of international fellowship and co- 
operation, that suspicion and hate and war 
shall become forever things of the past.’’ 


Religious Life in U.S.A. 


Archdeacon Cunningham, well known as 
an erudite and original writer on economics 
and on ethics, has been travelling in America, 
Last week he gave an address on his expe- 
riences of religious matters in the United 
States. He-expressed himself as struck by 
the absence of that sense of local respon- 
sibility which religious people in England 
exhibit. ‘‘Those people in the towns who 
do not come forward and associate them- 
selves with a particular church are left very 
much alone by the churches. In America 
a district visitor is a species of person entirely 
unknown and unheard of. There is no 
attempt to get in touch with everybody who 
lives in the place, and to make the most of 
them. Hence I found rather an extraor- 
dinary thing—that religion (not merely the 
Episcopal church, but all Christian forms) 
is almost entirely a thing of the towns, 
and almost unrepresented in the country 
districts. There are no village churches or 
mission-rooms, or at least they are very 
few indeed. In America, throughout the 
rural districts generally, there is a danger 
of the people relaxing into practical heathen- 
ism. Nobody seems to care; nobody seems 
to be aware of it. This is the extraordinary 
thing about the religious bodies in America; 
they show such complete indifference to the 
practical heathenism which exists in the 
rural areas. It seemed to me that a four- 
mile radius from a church was about the 
limit to which people were prepared to go 
on Sunday. Beyond that radius they 
neglect religious ordinances altogether. In 
all sorts of ways one got the impression con- 
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firmed that the rural districts in America are, 
to a very large extent, destitute of all re- 
ligious ordinances. It was a surprise and 
a pain to me to find that in clerical circles 
generally this did not appear to be a problem 
to be tackled. 

“In the Protestant Episcopal churches 
there are very considerable differences in the 
services in America from those in England. 
Probably the greatest difference is that 
whereas in England, in churches where they 
profess to sing at all, the Psalms are chanted, 
in America there are very few churches 
where they do chant them. ‘They evi- 
dently greatly prefer reading the Psalms, 
and hardly ever sing them, even where they 
have very elaborate services. They are 
very fond of anthems, they think a great 
deal of elaborate choirs and of elaborate 
music; but even where the most elaborate 
services are held they do not chant the 
Psalms. ‘The ordinary Englishman is struck 
by a certain want of reverence in church; 
there is a great deal more talking in the 
pews before the services begin than is at all 
usual in this country. The people talk again 
immediately the service is over. One an- 
nouncement filled me with amazement when 
I heard it. I was in a very elaborate church 
in Boston, where they are particularly care- 
ful about everything being duly ordered, and 
about giving a spirit of reverence to the 
worship. The clergyman was talking about 
the war in Europe, and how desirable it 
was to do as much as possible for those en- 
gaged in it, and he invited all members of 
the congregation who were knitting for the 
soldiers to ‘bring your knitting to the church 
next Sunday’! There are many people in 
this country who have scruples about knitting 
at all on Sunday; and to find people invited 
to knit through the sermon struck an Eng- 
lishman as queer. On the other hand, the 
clergy seemed to me to be extraordinarily fine, 
interesting, and thoughtful men, very much 
in earnest, with very intellectual minds, 
men who knew what they thought and be- 
lieved in. This made it so difficult to under- 
stand their feelings in regard to the rural 
districts.’”’—Christian Life. 


Unity Church in St. Cloud, Minn. 


(An Historical Sketch.) 


The first Unitarian preaching in St. Cloud, 
or at least the first preaching by a Unitarian 
minister, was on Sunday evening, Nov. 27, 
1887, in the old Odd Fellows’ Hall, by Rev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, then of Unity 
Church, St. Paul. In the announcement of 
this meeting the following statement appeared 
in the local papers of the week preceding: 
‘All persons interested in the cause of liberal 
religion are cordially invited to attend. A 
number of the most successful Unitarian 
ministers of New England have offered to 
give each a month to the work of presenting 
the principles of Unitarianism, and St. Cloud 
will be selected as their place of work, if 
sufficient interest is manifested here in the 
cause.” This plan for establishing a new 
liberal church was suggested by Mr. Croth- 
ers in discussing the possibilities of church 
extension in the West during a visit to New 
England the previous summer. Rev. Charles 
F. Russell of Weston, Mass., undertook to 
find the ministers who should give their 
time to the enterprise, if Mr. Crothers 
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would select the place. Just at this time Mr. 
Crothers’s attention was called to St. Cloud 
by a write-up of its resources in a St. Paul 
paper. He learned from a lady in his church, 
who was engaged in Post-office Mission work, 
that James W. Garlington of St. Cloud had 
applied for liberal religious literature. Ac- 
cordingly, on Nov. 22, 1887, he came to St. 
Cloud. Arrangements were made for ser- 
vices the next Sunday evening, November 27. 
It was very cold, but about fifty people came 
out to hear Mr. Crothers. They stayed for 
a business meeting, when they invited the 
New England ministers to come out. At 
that meeting the church was virtually started 
on itscourse. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation paid the expenses of the Eastern minis- 
ters and supplied their pulpits in their ab- 
sence; the St. Cloud people paid the local 
expense of the meetings and boarded the 
ministers. Mr. Crothers preached Sunday 
evenings during December, with the excep- 
tion of December 11, when Rev. H. M. 
Simmons of the First Unitarian Church of 
Minneapolis spoke. 

Jan. 15, 1888, Rev. H. Price Collier of 
Hingham, Mass., the first of the band of 
New England missionaries, preached in St. 
Cloud. The interest increased, and during 
Mr. Collier’s stay, on Feb. 11, 1888, the 
formal organization of the church was 
effected. Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of 
Concord, Mass., succeeded Mr. Collier, 
February 19. The Ladies’ Association, the 
present Women’s Alliance, was organized 
March 7, 1888. Rev. C. E. St. John of 
Northampton, Mass., followed Mr. Bulke- 
ley, beginning his labors March 18, 1888. 
The fourth New England missionary was 
Rev. Charles F. Russell of Weston, Mass., 
alluded to above, who began his work the 
middle of April. The last one was Rev. 
Charles J. Staples of Reading, Mass., who 
preached his first sermon in St. Cloud, May 
20, 1888, and remained until the end of June. 
He received and accepted a call to become 
the settled minister of the church, and en- 
tered upon his duties October 1. During 
July, August, and September the pulpit was 
supplied by Rev. Leon A. Harvey, then a 
student at the Harvard Divinity School. 

The first Unitarian Conference here was 
held the 9th and roth of October in 1888, 
at the Congregational church. Among the 
many ministers from abroad were Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago, Samuel McChord 
Crothers of Boston, Caroline J. Bartlett of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., now Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, Charles G. Ames, Edward A. Horton, 
Grindall Reynolds and George Batchelor 
of Boston, and Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York. In October, 1888, land was purchased 
for $1,675, and Architect A. E. Hussey pre- 
pared plans for the church building. Ground 
was broken Noy. 19, 1888, and the founda- 
tion walls erected the following June. The 
first service was held in the Sunday-school 
room on June 7 and in the auditorium, Sept. 
6, 1891. The building was dedicated Oct. 
29, 1891, in connection with the second meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Conference in St. Cloud. 
During the summer of 1892 the building was 
completed with the finishing off of the dining- 
room, kitchen, study, and cloak-rooms. 

Rev. Charles J. Staples remained in St. 
Cloud six years, and was succeeded Oct. 1, 
1894, by Carleton F. Brown. Sept. 1, 1897, 
Robert S. Loring became pastor, and he in 
turn was succeeded May 1, 1901, by J. H. 
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Jones. Dr. Manfred Lilliefors began his 
pastorate March 17, 1907. He was followed 
by Paul D. Dansingberg, Sept. 1. 1908. 
Rev. Paul D. Dansingberg left St. Cloud, 
April 1, 1914, to accept a call to Kansas 
City, Mo. His successor, Rev. Walter Al- 
bert Smith, a graduate of the Meadville 
Theological School in Meadville, Pa., be- 
came pastor of the church Sept. 1, 1914. 

With the assistance of Andrew Carnegie, a 
fine pipe organ was purchased and installed 
during the summer of 1912. The church 
stands for education and religion. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The All India Theistic Conference was 
held during the closing days of December, 
last year, in Madras, almost simultaneously 
with the All India Nationalistic meetings. 
About one hundred and fifty delegates were 
present from various parts of the Empire, 
most of whom were lodged together. To 
these must be added a goodly attendance of 
the local Brahmos. As is the custom among 
the Brahmos, who have no regular or paid 
ministry except a few missionaries set apart 
for propagandism, the services were con- 
ducted by laymen. The opening sermon 
was preached on Sunday in the prayer-hall 
of the Southern India Brahmo Somaj by Sir 
N. G. Chandravarkar. In the evening the 
Conference assembled in the large Memorial 
Hall of Madras, which was crowded, many 
ladies being present. ‘The president, Prin- 
cipal Heramba Chandra Maitra of the City 
College, Calcutta, whose visit to the United 
States a few years since is so pleasantly re- 
membered, gave an address of much ability. 
He paid tributes to the great leaders of their 
faith, Ramahon Roy, Devendranath Tagore, 
Keshub Chunder Sen. These were a pre- 
cious heritage, and it was mainly through 
their aspirations and endeavors that India 
had become intimately related to the noblest 
currents of modern thought, to which also 
they had made contributions of highest 
value. The Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic 
Church, reverently accepted and _inter- 
preted the wisdom of ancient India, the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, the teaching of Christian 
saints, the monotheism of Mohammed, and 
the writings of such Western thinkers as 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, Channing, Parker, 
Emerson, Martineau. This contact of mind 
with mind, of race with race, was a great 
aid to moral and spiritual progress. There 
was hardly a public activity in Indian life, 
literature, social reform, and political progress 
to which Brahmos had not made a notable 
contribution. By its free and collective 
worship it worthily represented the ideals 
of Universal Religion and a complete human- 
ity. The work in which the Brahmo Somaj 
was engaged for the uplift cf the depressed 
classes in India, its night schools, famine- 
relief, etc., showed the practical possibilities 
of their Theistic faith. Prof. N. G. Welin- 
kar, who also preached a sermon, Sir N. G. 
Chandravarkar, Babu Hem Chandra Sar- 
kar, B. B. Niyogi, K. K. Swami, Rajah 
Gopala Rao, and many others took part in 
the discussions, which hinged chiefly on the 
necessity for more systematic and effective 
missionary endeavors to extend the theistic 
faith in India. Pandit Tattvabhushan of 
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Calcutta was appointed to compile a set of 
rituals for the various domestic and social 
ceremonies of the Theistic churches in India. 
More generous contributions were asked 
for, and that every Brahmo devote at least 
one-tenth of his income to religious and 
philanthropic purposes. Action was taken 
favoring the rights of women to inherit their 
just share of the property of their deceased 
father or husband, and to improve the status 
of women in the marriage relation. A sum 
of money was voted to be sent the Theistic 
Church in London (of which the late Mr. 
Voysey was pastor) to help it tide over its 
present difficulties. The singing of Sanscrit 
hymns, social assemblies, and private hos- 
pitalities enlivened the proceedings. It is 
much to be regretted that the American Uni- 
tarian delegates who had been expected to be 
present and participate in these meetings 
were unable to undertake the journey. 

The Brahmo Somajes of Bengal held their 
annual meetings (85th anniversaries) Janu- 
ary 11 to 31 in Calcutta. The services 
began with feeding the poor, and giving 
alms at various hospitals, refuges, and 
orphanages (Theistic, Christian, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Mahometan) in the 
city. Some twenty religious services were 
held, besides many lectures, discussions, re- 
ports, anniversary proceedings, expositions 
and conferences, childrens’ gatherings, etc., 
—a profusion which makes our Western 
religious life seem cold and lax. 

Western peoples do not appreciate the ex- 
tension and merits of Hindu literature. The 
current number of the Bengali magazine, 
Prabasi, contains the result of a plebiscite 
on the best one hundred Bengali books. 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s epic ‘‘Megh- 
nad-badh”’ has obtained the largest number of 
votes, all the votes, in fact, but one. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘‘Gitanjali’’ obtained 
the next largest number of votes. These 
two books occupy the first two places both 
in the general list as well as in the section of 
poems. Of the best one hundred books 
twenty-nine are by Rabindranath Tagore, 
eleven by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, and 
four by Dwijendra Lala Roy. Other authors 
contribute to the list either two books or 
one each. It is worthy of note that in this 
list of a hundred best books there are works 
by Rabindranath Tagore in all departments 
except history and lexicons. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, chairman of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, 
made eighty-five addresses during his re- 
cent visit, in company with Dr. Sidney L,. 
Gulick, to Japan, chiefly on the relations 
between Japan and the United States, and 
the causes of misunderstanding between 
them, and how to bring about a better under- 
standing. As he bore letters from President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan, his utterances 
had a semi-official character. 

The Japan Chronicle, in an editorial, refers 
to a recent article by Dr. Ukita, recommend- 
ing the Christian missionaries in Japan to 
take up a policy of social reform in that 
country. “Hitherto,” he says, “the efforts 
of Christians have been mainly directed 
toward spiritual salvation, but it would be a 
well-advised course for Christianity, and 
secure the propagation of its doctrine, that 
more attention should be paid than is the case 
at present toward the amelioration of social 
conditions.” The editor comments upon 
this: ‘‘ Perhaps the work done by Unitarian 
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Christianity is most likely to commend it- 
self to Dr. Ukita, for that organization en- 
deavors to reach workingmen, and system- 
atically holds meetings in the interests of 
municipal reform, industrial and civil peace, 
and such like objects. It has a bureau to 
give legal advice to persons who are unable to 
employ attorneys, a Friendly Society, a 
night school, and similar societies in connec- 
tion with the movement. ‘In its aims and 
organization,’ says the official report, ‘the 
Friendly Society reminds one of the early 
trade unions of the West. Its purpose is to 
befriend the workingman; to stand for his 
rights in society and before the law; to 
create a public sentiment in his favor; to 
elevate his life hygienically, intellectually, 
and morally, and to make him a more useful 
member of society.’ This is admirable work, 
and, while naturally expecting that some 
advantage will accrue to Unitarianism or 
Liberal Christianity from these measures, 
it is noteworthy that no attempt. is made 
through the Friendly Society to interfere 
with the religion of the workmen.” 

Prof. Minami, one of the ministers of the 
Japanese Unitarian church in Tokio, has 
published a little book, ‘‘The True Man- 
Christ,” in which the Unitarian view of 
Jesus is ably presented. His book on 
Prof. Eucken and his philosophy, dedicated 
to Rev. Clay MacCauley, has reached a 
sale of upward of two thousand copies. 
Prof. Uchigasaki, pastor of our Tokio church, 
has translated Rev. C. W. Wendte’s tract 
‘What Do Unitarians Believe?”’ into Japan- 
ese for general circulation by the Mission. 


The Revere Church. 


The Church of Christ in Rumney Marsh 
(now Revere) is to celebrate its two hun- 
dredth anniversary next October. Appeal is 
made to our fellowship for a memorial fund 
of $2,000, that this venerable mother church 
may honor the occasion of its bicentennial 
birthday by paying off its debt to the 
Building Loan Fund of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The faithful little company of the present 
society, and its minister, are doing all in 

«their power to renew the vigor and useful- 
ness of their historic church. Contribu- 
tions large or small will be very gratefully 
welcomed, and may be sent to the treasurer, 
Walter Janvrin, Esq., 3 Janvrin Avenue, 
Revere, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


_ Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Feder- 
ation was held on Sunday, April 25, at the 
Second Church, Boston. The business meet- 
ing opened at four o’clock with a short 
devotional service, and word of welcome by 
Rev. Frank B. Crandall, one of the assistant 
ministers of the church. The usual business 
followed, with annual reports of committees, 
which showed much work accomplished, 
especially in the case of the Membership 
and Social Service Committees. 

_. The question of a possible reorganization 
of the Federation was raised and much 
rely discussion was provoked, ‘Three 
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resolutions were finally passed, which are 
in substance the following: 1. The Federation 
shall give no money during the coming year 
to any outside cause except the National 
Young People’s Religious Union. 2. At 
Federation meetings three other unions shall 
help the entertaining union in the expense 
and work of the supper. 3. The Federation 
shall ask the National Young People’s 
Religious Union to assume charge of the 
annual supper in May, the Federation stand- 
ing ready to share the expense with other 
near-by federations. 

Officers of the Federation for the following 
year were elected as follows: President, 
Mr. Chester R. Allen; vice-president, Mr. 
George Waterman, Jr.; secretary, Miss 
Helen G. Pepper; treasurer, Mr. Walker 


B. Holmes; chairman Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr. Malcolm Merrick; chair- 
man Social Committee, Miss Kathleen 


Rothe; chairman Membership Committee, 
Mr. Holden Williams; chairman Service 
Committee, Miss Marian D. Richards. 

The service at the evening meeting was 
conducted by Mr. Crandall, the sermon 
being preached by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 
the minister of the church. His subject 
was ‘‘The Justification for Our Faith.’ 
He made all present feel that, because we 
believe in salvation by character alone, 
our Unitarian faith has more to justify 
its existence than others. 

Apican, A. ELiot, 
Secretary. 


Religious ‘Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Frederick M. Eliot of the 
Harvard Divinity School an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Julian C. Jaynes, Robert 
F. LIeavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on May 10, at 11 
A.M. Rev. Edward L. Houghton of Nor- 
well will preside. Rev. Marshall Davidson, 
recently of Tacoma, Wash., will speak on 
“Joaquin Miller: the Poet of the Sierras,”’ 
giving an account of his life and some selec- 
tions. Meeting open to the public. 


Deaths. 


CAROLINE NYE STEVENS. 


Passed from earth, April 3, Mrs. Caroline Nye Stevens, 
of Nashua, N.H. She was a descendant of Benjamin 
Nye, who settled in Sandwich, Mass., early in the seven- 
teenth century, and was an aunt of Edgar Wilson (Bill) 
Nye, the humorist of national reputation. She was a 
woman of strong character and unusual ability, exhibiting 
a lively interest in the current events of the day up to 
her last illness of only a few days’ duration. She enjoyed 
the companionship of a large circle of friends, who were 
attracted to her by her pleasant manners and kindly 
friendliness. 

The Unitarian gospel was very near her heart, and for 
the last twenty years she has been a loyal friend of the 
church in Nashua. Prior to this she resided in Waterville, 
Me., where she and her husband were among the charter 
members who established the Unitarian church there. 

She leaves to mourn her loss a son, I. Frank Stevens, and 
two daughters, Mrs. John Cotton and Miss Ada B. Stevens, 
and four grandchildren, Isaac Blaine, Philip Ellis, Eliza- 
beth Mary, and Dorothy Carolyn Stevens. 

We cherish her memory in our hearts, 


M. B. T. 


, 
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MRS. MARTHA E. S. CURTIS. 


Mrs. Martha E. Sewall Curtis died April 27 at her 
home, Burlington, Mass., following a week’s illness with 
pneumonia. She was the daughter of Samuel Sewall and 
Elizabeth Brown Sewall, and was the last in direct 
descent of one of the most famous families in Massachu- 
setts. Her grandfather was Rev. Samuel Sewall of the 
Burlington Church, who wrote the most comprehensive 
history of Woburn in print. Her great-grandfather was 
Judge Samuel Sewall of Revolutionary fame. Since the 
death of her husband a number of years ago Mrs. Curtis 
had lived alone. For a long time she conducted a bureau 
of stenography in Boston. She was the author of a his- 
tory of the Burlington Church. 

About five years ago she joined the Unitarian church 
of Woburn, and since then she has not missed a half- 
dozen Sundays in attendance upon its services. She 
once remarked, “I attended an Orthodox church forty 
years and I have attended a Unitarian church four years. 
and I have heard more righteousness preached in the 
last four years than I heard in the other forty.”? She had 
an alert and thoughtful mind, an understanding heart, and 
an earnest and cheerful spirit, and was enthusiastically 
devoted to the ideals and principles of the liberal faith. 
She was of a sympathetic and affectionate nature and 
was greatly interested in the care and protection of dumb 
animals. To her many friends and neighbors her memory 
is a blessing. 


MISS ELIZA A, WEBBER, 


At an early hour Sunday, April 18, Miss Eliza A. Webber, 
one of the oldest and best-known residents of Charles- 
town, N.H., died at the Webber homestead where she 
was born, on Dec. 29, 1833. Her father, Dr. Samuel 
Webber, was a native of Cambridge, Mass. His father 
was Rev. Samuel Webber, D.D., president of Harvard 
University from 1804 to the time of his death in 1810. 
His son, the father of Miss Webber, was assistant profes- 
sor at one time in the above University. He later 
received the degree of M.D., and removed to Charles- 
town, N.H., where he built up an extensive practice and 
also did literary work of importance. He was elected 
a member of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians 
of Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Miss Webber possessed the strong spiritual and ethical 
characteristics and strength of personality and will-power 
which distinguished her New England ancestry. She 
was an earnest student of nature, more especially botany, 
and her love for the wild flowers which grew in such pro- 
fusion and variety in her native town was a perpetual 
source of keen enjoyment. Her desire to help those who 
needed help was a dominating power in her life, and her 
will to put into full completion any benevolent purpose 
of which she became possessed was practically irresistible. 
Many will profoundly miss her kindly ministrations, and 
remember with grateful hearts the years she sojourned 
among them and blessed their toil and their lives. 

She was always a devoted member of the Unitarian 
church in her native town, giving to its support her means, 
time, and attention. 

The funeral took place in the church, April 20. Friends 
from Boston, Brookline, Mass., and cities adjacent to 
Charlestown were present. 


The House of Refinement 


Every Modern Requisite. 
Opens May 28th. 

Closes after October rst. 
Altitude 1200feet. Pure Water. 
Superior Cuisine and Service. 

Special Rates for June, the 
Ideal Month in this section. 


Send for booklet. 


K. R. MAC KINNON, Mgr. 
Templeton, Mass. 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


HOME SEEKER. 

An elderly or invalid lady ea find a home in a pleasant 
New England village with a widow who needs to add to her 
income. House furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam andelectric cars. Address ‘‘S. A.”’, office 
Christian Register. 


HOME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue zor9 M. 

ton. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


W ILL some lady going to San Francisco who wishes to 

engage a competent person as travelling companion 
and nursing attendant write to “G. B.,” care of the 
Christian, Register? 
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Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany: The spring 
months have been marked by several meet- 
ings of unique interest. The Alliance and 
the Guild co-operated in a sale and a recital 
which was greatly enjoyed. The musical 
programme consisted of instrumental and 
vocal solos and duets by the young people 
of the church, from the very young to those 
of collegeage. The numbers included several 
different instruments which were played upon 
with skill. Such a programme unites the 
interest of the parents and friends of the 
young people in a delightful way. The pro- 
ceeds were voted by The Alliance to several 
good causes, the chief being the Norfolk 
House Centre in which Mrs. Charlotte E. 
Cooper as delegate from this church to the 
South End Industrial School has been in- 
terested for many years. 

The Social Club spent a happy evening 
looking backward over the forty-one years 
of its existence, and brought many former 
members to show what things were said and 
done in the former days. Miss Alice L. 
Lanman had charge of the programme, bring- 
ing to her aid Mrs. Theodore W. Fisher to 
play the music she rendered in those early 
days, Mrs. J. B. Millett to read, Mrs. 
Ames and Mr. F. W. Cormack to tell of 
the patriotic evenings, Mr. L. P. Nash, Mr. 
O. C. Gallagher, Mr. Henry J. Williams, 
Mr. E. Roscoe McAfee, and Miss Lena L. 
Carpenter to read ‘“‘ Twelfth Night” scenes, 
Miss Helen I. Allen to read from Alice Cary, 
Miss Annie H. Pitts to reproduce the even- 
ings when palmistry held sway. 

Great satisfaction has been taken in the 
two performances of “Ruth” by the Lend- 
a-Hand Club, a cantata which was drama- 
tized by one of the young members, Miss 
Carol K. Allen. ‘The chief parts were taken 
by Mr. Bancroft Beatley, Miss Evelyn Light, 
Miss Lucy H. Nash, and Miss Carol K. 
Allen, but the choruses were so well rendered 
under the careful direction of the church 
organist, Mr. Everett J. Harrington, that all 
the parts seemed significant and important. 
It is an achievement to have brought the 
noble lessons of the Book of Ruth into the 
minds of young people in such a charming 
and memorable way. 

A large meeting of The Alliance listened 
with great interest to Rev. William C. 
Gannett, who spoke of Religious Education 
in the Home. The presence of Mrs. Gan- 
nett also cheered this meeting. 

At the annual meeting of the church, held 
on the last Wednesday in April, one hun- 
dred and fifty persons listened to the re- 
ports of the year’s work in its many de- 
partments. ‘The meeting voted, as has been 
its custom for many years, to appropriate 
fifteen hundred dollars for the support of 
the Disciples School. The church came to 
this seventy-fourth meeting without a defi- 
cit, and again reaffirmed the ideals of the 
founder and the faith of his successor, who 
for this very cause accepted the call to this 
ministry. ‘The efficient treasurer, Mr. John 
B. Carpenter, was greatly congratulated for 
his year’s work. 

Mr. Rihbany presided over the meeting 
and led the people in the consecration vow, 
at its close. The church looks forward in 
great hope. The ministry of Mr. Rihbany 
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has been as fruitful in good works as it has 
been inspiring in its pulpit message. 

A May Party, a memorial celebration of 
John A. Andrew, a Sunday of Recognition 
of Senior and Advanced classes in the Dis- 
ciples School, and a promise of inspiring 
Sundays in May and June in the church ser- 
vices bring the year to a happy close. Mr. 
Rihbany’s subjects for May are as follows: 
May 2, “‘ The Prophet in His Own Country”’ 


May 9, “The Holy City”; May 16, “A 
Friend of God”; May 23, ‘‘The Narrow 
Way”; May 30, ‘‘ Temptations.”’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged, ................0-205- $41,985.70 


April 26. Third Church, Chicago, Ill........... 5.00 
26. Society in Brattleboro, Vt..........:. 83.40 
26. Society in Duluth, Minn., additional. . 12.50 
26. First Society in Newton, Mass. (West 

INCWUDIIREES vito ceeds cdave ee 1,600.00 
26. Society in Middleboro, Mass......... 50.00 
26. Society in Milwaukee, Wis........... 50.00 
26. Society in Eureka, Se ce 7.50 
26. Society in Eugene, Ore.............. 25.00 
26. Society in Needham, Mass... . 51.25 
26. Society in Marshfield Hills, Mass... . . 9.00 
26. Disciples School, Church of the Dis- 

ciples, Boston, Mass.. Sane 39.52 
26. Sunday School in Exeter, Nor aes 5.00 
26. Society in Ashby, Mass.............. 57.60 
26. Society in Yonkers, N.Y., additional. 20.00 
26. Society in Whitman, Mass........... 15.00 
27. Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch Women’s 

(Suh Cink, sa) 10.00 
27. Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 150.00 
27. Society in Littleton, Mass.. 109.00 
27. Westminster Society, Prov idence, R. 1 100.00 
27. Sunday School, Westminster Society, 

Providence, PND os secs 10.00 
27. Society in Nashua, N.H............. 15.00 
27. Sunday School, F lorence, Mass. . 5.00 
27. Society in New London, Conn.. 25.00 
27. First Church, Providence, R.L, addi- 

iar ee, 2. 6 P8Rs . . soe cle ap 200.00 
27. Society in Germantown, Pa.......... 410.00 
27. Society in Yarmouth, hee. .- ee 13.00 
27. First Society of San Francisco, Cal... . 450.00 
27. Society in Fitchburg, Mass........... 221.80 
27. Society in Redlands, Cal............. 35.00 
27. Society in Alameda, Cal............. 25.00 
27. Society in Washington, eC: co cieteee 500.00 


27. Geo. B. Eliot, Boston, Mass.. 25.00 
27. Miss Kate A. Ranstead, Baltimore, Mad. 


28. Society in Harvard, Massed. ctx «2: 20.13 
28. Society in Quincy, HI de ca a iaanage 10.40 
Be. society aie Lroy, N.Ws. 0.005. . ee 21.50 
28. Society in Kennebunk, Me........... 25.00 
28. Society in Farmington, Me........... 10.00 
28. Society in Dedham, Mass., additional. 205.00 
28. Society in Plainfield, N. Jes ‘additional. . 35-50 
28. Society in Clinton, Mass., additional. . 2.00 
28. Society i in Baltimore, Md............ 69.00 
28. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 

TRAE 0 .| sraivictaee--.. 50.00 
28. Society in Lebanon, N.H.. ae Ss 40.00 
28. Society in Uxbridge, Masson... 100.00 
28. Society in Eastondale, Mass.......... 6.43 
28. First Society, Wilton Centre, N.H.... 25.00 
28. Society in Reading, Mass............ 50.00 
28. Society in Buffalo, N.Y.............. 200.00 
28. Society in Manchester, SR = ee: Sa 200.00 
28. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass.. 79.60 
28. Society in Pittsfield, Mass.. : 3.00 
28. First Parish in Dorchester, Mass.. 900.00 
28. Society in Calgary, Alberta, Can.. 2.25 
28. First Society in Somerville, "Mass. . 84.50 
28. Society in Walpole, Mass............ 27.00 
28. Society in Toledo, Ohio. ............ 170.00 
28. Sunday School, Lancaster, Pa........ 5.00 
28. Society in Westwood, Mass.......... 25.00 
28. Society in Taunton, Masaihs aaine: ” 265.11 
29. Society in Lowell, Mass.............. 205.00 
29. Sunday School, Newburyport, Mass.. 10.00 
29. Society in West Upton, Mass.. 70.00 
29. Society in Greenfield, Mass., a ““addi- 

IROL y sc RR ena eR eae 150.00 
29. Society in Derby, Conn.............. 5.00 
29. Society in Pembroke, Mass........... 5.00 
29. Society in Brighton, ‘Masel.cal. u.eeies 84.50 
29. Society in Newburgh, N.Y........... 58.80 
29. Hawes Society, South Boston, Mass.. . 45.81 
29. Society in Barnstable, Mass., addi- 

CIE CU Seas ene anne ESS ORES eee 21.00 
29. Society in Montreal, Can............ 228.00 
29. “Unitarian Church’ Club,” Newbury- 

DUN NLASS Heed cteate winlasn ome «a 10.00 
29. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 

AON Vet vied 5 ole ae scents carey ere 180.00 
29. Society an Albany sy INV) is ae 46.00 
29. Society in Newburyport, Mass., addi- 

Pity nye 2 Tsien alien tesco: age eat eas 10.00 
29. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa........ I,000.00 
29. Society in St. Paul, Minn., additional, 80.00 
29. Society in Ashby, Mass additional. . I.00 
29. Society in Jacksonville, Fla........... 50.00 
29. Society i in Lexington, et cae additional 161.00 
29. Society in Burlington, Vt............ 205.00 


April 29. 


20. 
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Society in Groton, Mass., additional. . 
First sens Brookline, Mass., addi- 
tiona 


. Society In. Quincy; Mass. \o.:s<shinepiys 
. Society in Woburn, Mass............ 
. Society i in Harvard, Mass., additional . 

. Society in Billerica, Mass............ 
. Society in Toronto, Ont.............. 
. Society in Cohasset, Mass., 
. Third Society, Hingham, Mass., addi- 


additional 


POT AL ce acto ewes ee © eee 


. Society in Peterboro, N.H........... 
. Through the President, for the Tucker- 


man School 


. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass... .. . 
. Society in Scituate, Mass............ 
. Society in Oakland, Cal.............. 
‘Society in Dallas, Tex... . 6. 0S 
. Society in Grafton, Mass............++ 
. Society in Holyoke, Mass............ 
. Society in Castine; Me):.../ 9. REL 
. Society in Peabody, Mass............ 
. Society in San Antonio, Tex.......... 
. Society in East Boston, Mass.. 

. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass.......... 
. Society in Dover, N.H 
. Society in Orange, WA ee eee 
. Society in Weston, Mass............. 
. Society in Medfield, Mass............ 
. First Religious Society, Roxbury, Mass. 
>, BOCELLI Hace. ME, oie > deeds 

. Society in Chelmsford, Mass......... 
. Fourth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y....... 
. Society in F ramingham, Mass.. 

. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Sunday School, Church of the Messiah, 


St. Louis, Ma 55.7. take 


. Society in Beverly, Dass). css eae ae 
. First Society, Pittsburgh, Pa......... 
. Society in Hopedale, Mass........... 
‘ a of the Messiah, New York, 
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$68.50 


59.00 
143.86 
187.00 

44.25 
115.24 

30.00 

84.60 


I.00 
77-65 


150.00 
50.00 
20.00 
40.00 
20.00 
50.00 
13.92 
10.00 
44.00 

5.00 
50.00 
10.00 

5.00 
50.00 

455-00 
70.17 

476.52 
50.00 
26.08 
25.00 
31.79 

168.10 


10.00 

65.00 
150.00 
300.00 


299.36 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 26, 1915 
Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


HON. SAMUEL E. WINSLOW 


OF WORCESTER 
WILL PRESIDE, 


The other speakers will b MR. FREDERICK P. 
FISH, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., and REV. 
FRANK S.C. WICKS, of Indianapolis. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstcre 
of Messrs. W. B. CLARKE Co., 26 Tremont Street, cn 
and atter Thursday, May 20, between the hours of 9 and 4 


o’clock. 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


ciara g 8 for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
accompanied by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. Tickets will be mailed after Wednesday, 


May to. 


Music as usual during the afterncon and evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 
F. W. Porter, Secretary. 

Address until May 10, 781 Main Street, Fitchburg, 
After May ry, 46 Port Norfolk Street, Dor- 
chester, Tel. 1884-3. 


Tel. 230. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. 


island off the coast. The wocds, fields, and rocky shores, 


POINT BREEZE. 


Located on an 


the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 


make an attractive place. 
commodates sixty. Booklet. 


Address, J. H. 


Medomak, Me. 


Quiet and homelike. 


Ac- 
Ambrese, 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. 
Aims to render a mother 


or 


_Incorporated 1904. 
unmarried) self- 


SUDDOTERE and able to retain her infant in her personal 
Weis without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 


vice and 


careful supervision have a 


during forty years 


to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 


sands of mothers to lead a 
With many we remain in iets for 
Not intended for the depraved, the 


eae tect 


those requiring institutional care. 


Greene), 


Common’ 
Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE 
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Boston, Mass. 


self-respecting, upright life. 
feeble-minded, or 


— 


em 
rH 


. 
. 


April 30. Society in Brewster, a se ote hea S $21.25 
30. Society in Amherst, Mass............ 3-2! 
30. Society in Gite N.H., addi- 

PROT sce ons oes ke cies taut Hers ieee 3-00 
30. Society in Melrose, Mass., additional... 2.50 
30. Society in Dighton, Mass. 0085.) 12.00 
30. Western Unitarian Conference....... 5.00 
30. Channing Society, Newton, Mass... .. 205.91 
30. Society in Bolton, Mass.............. 25.00 
30. All Souls’ Church, area Man.. 10.00 
30. Society in Shirley, Mass............. 22.50 
30. Society in Kingston, ia dona tere asa 55.00 
30. Society in Cohasset, Mass., additional. 2.00 
30. James B. Rose, Cozad, to To Si pone ee 5.00 
30. Associate Members......... 46.65 
30. Society in Franklin, N.H.. 102.00 
30. Society in Danvers, Mass.. 50.00 


30. Society in Stoneham, Mass... 
30. Society in Northboro, Mass... 
30. Society in Germantown, Pa., additional 
30. Society in Berlin, Mass.............. 


30. Society in Lynn, Diesen cet oo. ce. 247.10 
30. Society in Montpelier, Vt............ 171.65 
30. Society i an Wenecing, We Vax. coc. ove 25.00 
30. Society in Detroit, Mich............. 158.01 
3c. Society in Wollaston, iA et ERE gs 50.00 
30. Society in Houlton, Rin pees 50.00 
30. Society in Rochester, je ee 4 5.00 
30. Society in Florence, Mase... ... Ske 25.00 
30. Society in Milford, mas ele 9.50 
30. Scciety in Urbana, Me foe. Oe. Oe 15.00 


30. Society in Jamestown, N.Y.......... 
30. Second Society, Worcester, Mass., ad- 
Tike oe ee ee See A 


30. Saciery in Hartford, Conn. (including 
$50 “in loving memory of Rev. 
Jeseoin Waite ES. Sto tet oe 

30. Society in Dunkirk, N.Y............. 

30. Society in Braintree, Dassits..dee len 

30. Society in Windsor, Vt.............. 

30. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich... Saat. 

30. Society in Sterling, Mass., additional. . 

30. Society in Canton, Mass............. 

30. Society in Palo Alto, Cal............. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


April 27. Sunday School, Burlington, Vt........ 15.00 
28. Sunday School, Cohasset, Mass...... . 4.50 
29. Income of invested funds............ 500.00 
29. Sunday School, Northfield, Mass..... . 5.00 
29. Sunday School, Youngstown, Ohio. . 5.00 
30. Sunday. School, Manchester, N.H., ad- 

LIL tnaeearant ne: erent aarp arapaiea ti 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Washington, D.C..... 20.00 
30. All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y.... 75.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
April 27. Sunday School, Nashua, N.H......... 10.00 
27. Sunday School, Fairhaven, Mass sacs 15.00 
27. Sunday School, Santa Barbara, Cal... 12.00 
30. Channing Church, Newton, Mass., iy 
Branch Women’s Alliance. ........ 10.00 

30. Manchester, N.H., Branch Women’s 
TAT re Pa Ane tine bore tear 5.00 
30. Society in Montpelier, Vt............ 20.00 
$58,128.29 


Henry M. Wi.iiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School Association is made 
up of all graduates of the School and those 
who have been connected with it. A 
luncheon served in Channing Hall on the 
Saturday preceding the graduating exercises 
brings together these people each year. Ac- 
quaintance is renewed, interest revived, and 
inspiration gathered for continued work. 
The president of the Association is Mrs. 
Emma Abbott Allen of Waltham, who, with 
the secretary Miss Caroline Lee Carter of 
Hingham, is making special preparations 
that the objects of the Association may be 
carried out. It is hoped that all who can 
do so will save the date, Saturday, May 22, 
at one o’clock, and be present. ‘Those who 
have been in irregular attendance but whose 
addresses are not known will be very wel- 
come if they will notify the secretary before 
May 17 of their desire to be present, and 


remit the price of the luncheon ticket, which 


is seventy-five cents. 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley gave the model 


* lesson on ‘Saturday, 17th. The technique 
i 
ae) 


m method was observed, but not at the ex- 
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pense of inspiring thought, for both were 
combined to make a very helpful lesson. 
The parable chosen was that of the Publican 
and Pharisee, and from the Bible story was 
drawn the lesson of prayer and its significance. 
Collections of prayers of Dr. Ames, Dr. Hale, 
and Theodore Parker were shown, and several 
poetic quotations given which illumined the 
subject. 

On Saturday, May 15, at eleven o’clock, 
Miss Edith G. Pecker of this year’s class will 
give an address on her experiences as a mis- 
sionary in Straits Settlement, showing arti- 
cles of dress which she brought from there. 
Miss Pecker will return to the Far East in 
the early autumn as a Unitarian representa- 
tive, and as the need of the work which she is 
to underfake is not fully known it is hoped 
that those who are interested will hear what 
Miss Pecker will tell us. 

In the Saturday lesson on the 24th Mrs. 
J. H. Farley of All Souls’ Sunday-school, 
Roxbury, presented the lesson to a group 
of children. With models the ark of the 
covenant and the tabernacle were shown, 
and with maps the journeys of the Israelites 
were traced and the points noted at which 
the people and the ark rested. The absorb- 
ing interest with which the subject was 
held by the teacher was inspiring. Through 
their study with the ark and tabernacle 
for a central thought the myths and legends 
of Genesis and Exodus had become very 
familiar to the class. When in later Bible 
study a larger view of the time and of the 
people is purposed, this familiarity will 
be very helpful and the continued enjoy- 
ment of the stories a satisfaction. 

Dr. Frederick J. Bailey, Medical Inspector 
of the Board of Health, gave a description 
of the organization and work of that Board 
in a lecture on the 29th. After speaking 
of the hospitals and other agencies which 
are co-operating in their aim for public 
health, Dr. Bailey spoke of the enforce- 
ment of health regulations and of the re- 
sponsibilities resting on householders, dealers 
in food supplies, and landlords. ‘The effec- 
tiveness of laws and regulations is dependent 
on public co-operation and on the faithful 
carrying out of rules, especially of cleanliness. 

Reports of field work of the members of 
the class are due May 15. ‘Those who are 
interested in this phase of the work are 
invited to hear these reports. 


The Andover Summer Meetings. 


The success of the meetings held in the 
school buildings of Proctor Academy at 
Andover, N.H., last year demonstrated the 
fact that beautiful, quiet Andover, in the lap 
of New Hampshire hills, is an ideal place for 
rest and recreation combined with meetings 
for religious instruction and new ideas of 
living. This year the meetings begin on Sun- 
day, June 27, and continue through the week. 
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The first four days are devoted to Sunday- 
school work, preaching, and addresses, 
with an afternoon each day for nature study, 
visits to various places of interest, and 
mountain-climbing. The last three days 
are given to a programme of rural life 
topics. The use of the dormitories and 
boarding-hall of Proctor Academy makes it 
possible to give excellent board and room for 
a very moderate price. Board for a week 
is given for seven dollars; less than a week, 
for one dollar and a quarter per day. 

Persons desiring accommodations may 
write to Mrs. Katherine Smith, Andover, 
N.H., matron of Proctor Academy, or Mr. 
F. T. Clayton, principal. 


. 


What the Nations Drink. 


It appears from the statistical abstract 
of the British Empire, a government work, 
that the consumption per capita of spirits 
and beer in the last year under observation, 
1909, measured in gallons, was as follows in 
the United Kingdom, compared with other 
great countries :— 


Spirits Beer Wine 
United Kingdom 0:70) 26.2 0.27 
Germany 15S" (22.0 I.19 
France 1.32 wa.” ASAE 
Riissiagve”. 1.10 j 5 
United States | 1.14 16.5 0.49 


* Not counted. 


The above table tends to disprove 
the contention of the brewers that ‘‘beer- 
drinkers’’ leave whiskey alone. Germany’s 
consumption of heavy liquors is twice that 
of England and a good deal ahead of our own. 


Dere and Chere. 


Mr. Charles Stelzle has opened an office in 
the Fifth Avenue Building, New York. 
His object is to make ready for national 
prohibition. His platform reads as follows: 
to demonstrate that the abolition of the 
liquor traffic will not create a labor panic; 
to assist in establishing temporary labor 
exchanges to find work for those losing their 
jobs through prohibition legislation; to pro- 
mote the organization of adequate social 
centres as substitutes for the saloon. 


About fifteen years ago Mr. Thomas 
Lynch of the Frick Coke Company in Penn- 
sylvania first invented the factory slogan, 
“Safety must be the first consideration.” 
This was the origin of the industrial move- 
ment rapidly spreading over the country 
and called ‘‘Safety First.’”’ The Wisconsin 
Commission says that reduction of one- 
third of the accidents may be made by safe- 
guards, and that two-thirds must be made 
by inspection and organization, that is, 
by the care of the men. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


Superior quality of materials and Scientific Construction, also Beauty and 
Durability—all combined in the World’s Famous “WHITE MOUNTAIN.” 
our catalog covering the most complete line of refrigerators o 

in America 


d fo 
Send for os 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Of course,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “her 
life is the very Antietam of everything that 
I’ve been used to.” 


Pessimist: ‘‘You haven’t had all that you 
wanted in life, have you?’ Optimist: 
“No; but I haven’t had all that I didn’t 
want, either.””—Brooklyn Life. 


Two citizens were discussing a fire of 
somewhat mysterious origin. ‘‘ Well,” one 
of them announced, ‘‘I don’t want to accuse 
anybody, but I must say that was a very 
superstitious fire.” 


Lady de Primrose: ‘What do you think 
of the new dtichess?’”’ Mrs. Normanby: 
“Oh, .she’s a perfect phonograph!” Lady 
de Primrose: ‘‘I don’t understand. What 
do you mean?’’ Mrs. Normanby: ‘Well, 
you see, she speaks without thinking.’ 


The teacher, picking up an orange that 
was lying on the desk, explained that it was 
awunit. The next day the peelings had been 
left there, so, picking tp a couple, she asked 
what they were. There wasapause. Pres- 
ently a bright-faced but shy little girl an- 
swered, ‘‘Why, that’s the skin of a unit.” 
Little Chronicle. : 


A friend of Joseph Sharts narrates the 
following conversation overheard between 
two men: ‘‘Heard what Joe is doing now?” 
“Lawyer, ain’t he?” ‘‘No, he’s cut that 
out now. He’s writing fiction for a living.” 
“What?” ‘Writing fiction,—stories, you 
know.” Then number two replied after a 
solemn pause, “‘Well, don’t it beat thunder 
what some folks’ll do for a little money.” 


In Hawaii the servants refuse to say Mrs. 
or Mr. A young bride was much shocked at 
hearing a married friend called ‘‘ Mary” by a 
servant, and instructed her husband not to 
call her by her Christian name except when 
they were alone. One day she had visitors, 
and what was her horror when the cook put 
his head inside the drawing-room door and 
said, ‘‘My love, what vegetable you want 
to-day?”’ 


Mrs. Lane’s mother taught her that it is a 
waste of money to send less than ten words 
in a telegram. Mrs. Lane’s husband taught 


her that in sending a telegram one should |™M 


stick to his subject to avoid confusion. On 
Mr. Lane’s first absence from home he sent 
a telegram saying: ‘“‘Are you all right? Send 
answer to Chicago.” After a few minutes 
spent in agitated thought Mrs. Lane wrote 
the following message: ‘‘Yes. Yes. Yes. 
I am very well indeed, thank you.” 


When Morris was seven years old his 
mother was one day reading to him about 
the kings of England. After she had closed 
the book he remained silent and thoughtful 
for some minutes, then asked, ‘‘ Mother, 
do they have kings in this country?” ‘No, 
dear, don’t you remember I told you we have 
a President here?’’ Another silence, and 
then very earnestly and gravely the little 
fellow said, ‘I’m sorry about that, mother, 
for I was just thinking I would like to be it.” 


Mrs. Mellen did not wish to offend her 
new cook, ‘‘John,” she said to the man ser- 
vant, “can you find out, without asking the 
cook, whether the tinned salmon was all 
eaten last night? You see, I don’t wish to 
ask her, because she may have eaten it, and 
then she would feel uncomfortable,’ added 
the good soul. “If you please, ma’am,”’ 
replied the man, “‘the new cook has eaten 
the tinned salmon, and if you was to say any- 
thing to her you couldn’t make her feel any 
more uncomfortable than she is.”’ 
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Our Na ‘onal Societies. 


With headquarters ix  ._ buiiifii. the Amer*can 
Unuarian Association, 5 deacon Street, boston, M’ s_ 

T ~cal offices at 10;.East 20th Str-et, New Ve Tity; 
Iu. .sUth Dearborn Street, Chicagy.. i... au g,¥ Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitariap ssociation. 


Founded in 1825. rere 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
mee Ne aaa publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secrelary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. . 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
a churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secrefary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Commiliee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate ch irches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” a8 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
a Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

e f 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action st all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” i 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd donee, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Grabam Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

" Address, correspondence and ey ge E dagse ats 
‘ecretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. un, © as- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. ia 
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Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 
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"Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Combines home life in the country with careful instruc- 
tion. Develops character and womanliness. Academic 
and homemaking courses, music, art, and expression. 

Mrs. ELIsABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B., Principal, 
Weston, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR AOADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two mmer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Tra’ 
fellowship yielding $810. Religions ucation an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
pecial students with scholarship aid. 


Quarter open to sg) 

Apply to F. C. Sournworru, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. : 


